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Preface 



This book is not intended to be a liow-to-do-it manual. It 
attempts to outline the various stages involved in program 
development as an indication of the scope- of the task. If one v^ere 
to analyze educational programs in general, one could discern 
most of these phases in one form or another in all endeavors, even 
though of course these will be manifested slightly differently in 
different country situations. 

In many cases education has suffered due to a lack of systematic 
program development, hi developing countries, v^here most of the 
adult functional education for family life planning programs v^ill 
be undertaken, the almost universal paucity of resources under- 
scores the need for a systematic and careful approach to program 
design and development. It is in this pursuit that I hope that 
this book v^ill be useful. 



David Hannan 
September 28, 1972 
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Foreword 



Careful and comprehensive design is essential to a program in 
functional education for family life planning, and in our second 
monograph we discuss the ramifications of the process. 

As we see it, program design is one of several tools necessary to 
create a program. Our first monograph, y4 Program Plan, describes 
World Education's overall program philosophy, experience, and 
methods. It is a disciplined effort to coordinate what we have 
learned from field activities so that our experience can be applied 
to future programs. 

We have always worked towards understanding and clarifying 
the basic educational concepts that are the cornerstone of program 
development. Fov us, "functional education" became a more 
accurate term than "functional literacy" because we came to see 
that all the media-written, visual, and audio-are essential to the 
learning process. Similarly, as the worldwide need for family 
planning and population control became clear, we learned that if 
these subjects are to be incorporated into education programs they 
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must be related to other essential elements of family well-being 
(health, nutrition, income, etc.) and not treated separately. This 
added up to the term "functional education for family life 
planning." 

Our activitie^s have always been situation-specific. We recognize 
that every learning group is different and that therefore every 
pattern of activities must vary. This was true at the beginning, at 
Literacy House in India, and we have made sure that it has 
continued to be true as we expand our activities to projects in 
other parts of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. We believe that this 
insures the greatest possible benefit for tlie learner, and it also 
keeps the realities of each situation visible to us. 

We now know enough about the process of developing programs 
for functional education for family life planning to realize that the 
design of the program is both crucial and difficult. Its vital sinews 
must be built into every program: thorough advance planning, the 
.identifying and establishing of targets, syllabus and curriculum 
development, materials preparation, the recruiting and training of 
teachers, and ongoing evaluation. 

David Harman is unusually--indeed uniquely— qualified to write 
of this process. As a World Education consultant, he helped design 
the Thai Ministry of Education's program in functional education 
for family life planning. He was a resource participant in the 
Bangkok Consultation on adult literacy education and family life 
planning, a workshop sponsored by World Education in 1971, and 
was a resource leader at the East-West Center's workshop for 
population education program development specialists held at the 
University of Hawaii during the summer of 1972. Dr. Harman is a 
lecturer in educational planning and Director of the School for 
Pre-Academic Studies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Formerly he was an associate in education at the Harvard 



Graduate School of Education\s Center for Studies in Education 
and Development and a tutor at RadcliFfe College. 

Having said how essential the design structure is, we want to 
emphasize that the design presented in this monograph must not 
• be considered final. As Dr. Harman points out in his preface, it is 
to be used as a guideline and not as a book of rules and 
regulations. Program design, like every other part of educational 
planning, must remain flexible if it is to meet the changing and 
diverse needs of people everywhere. All kinds of nonschool and 
nonformal educational programs are emerging in every part of the 
world. World Education expects to be on the cutting edge of the 
experimentation that is taking place. We hope that this volume 
will contribute to the planning process. 

Thomas B. Keelin 
President 
World Education 



November 16, 1972 
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I. Stages in Planning 



Setting up any educational endeavor requires careful planning, 
and many efforts have faltered due to a lack of it. Systematic and 
meticulous planning becomes all the more important in educa- 
tional programs that are innovative or depart from the norm. One 
such case is that of adult functional education programs incorpo- 
rating family !ife planning as a main objective. The newness of the 
undertaking with all that this implies— lack of tested methodolo- 
gies and approaches, dearth of materials and aids, lack of 
structural models, and uncertainty regarding the ratio between 
costs and benefits— requires of the program initiator an added 
planning effort. 

Systematic program planning is not, of course, an answer to all 
problems that might arise. It merely helps the program director to 
arrive at decisions by providing an orderly framework for viewing 
all the variables and alternatives that present themselves. If 
program sponsors adhere to a planning model, they will find it a 
most useful tool. Systematic planning' can be valuable both to 
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establish more effective and appropriate prograiiis and to indicate 
possible pitfalls so that they may be avoided. 

Educational planning, as a relatively nev/ aspect of the educa- 
tional sciences, has so far been developing at a national systems 
level. Only recently have many of its principles been applied to 
individual programs. Many of the stages and procedures that w^ill 
be described and discussed in the following pages are applicable to 
most educational programs. The main focus of this monograph, 
however, is on program planning and development as it relates to 
adult functional education programs with specified family plan- 
ning objectives. 

Planning is a process that should accompany an educational 
venture from its inception. As soon as a decision has been made to 
undertake a program, the planning machinery gets into motion. In 
this chapter the various stages of the planning process will be 
delineated. 



Setting Program Objectives 

A decision to embark upon an educational project is often 
confused with the setting of program objectives. These are, 
however, two distinctly different operations. The latter derives 
from the former. The initial decision usually incorporates no more 
than a statement of intent and, in some cases, basic guidelines of 
assistance in setting specific objectives. Thus, for example, a 
government's decision to undertake an adult education program 
aimed at family life planning education tells one nothing of the 
specifics of the desired program or of its objectives. It is the task 
of the program planner to translate the initial decision into a series 
of clearly stated objectives. 

■ Objectives are basically policy statements ' that define a pro- 
gram's tasks and targets. Therefore, they must incorporate all 
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aspects of a program and not only specify the fina! desired results. 
There are several different levels of objective-setting. First, the 
target or goal of a program must be detailed. What is ihe objective 
of the particular adult functional education for family life 
planning program in question? Is it to disseminate information 
about family planning techniques? To convince people to utilize 
such techniques? To persuade them to visit family planning 
clinics? To inform them of other aspects of family life planning 
such as child-rearing and nutrition? The exact determination of a 
program's objectives is a precondition to any subsequent plan of 
action. Its importance also lies in another realm; objective-setting 
at this level serves to set forth expectations from a program. The 
following example illustrates this: 

The government of a country decides that as part of its 
population policies it v^ill inaugurate an adult education 
effort in family planning. Since the objective of the popula- 
tion policy is to reduce the fertility rate, it is assumed that 
the adult education program will contribute in some way to 
attaining that objective. Up to this point, objective-setting is 
at the level of stating intentions. 

In analyzing the objective-setting process that has occurred at the 
level described, one finds that a significant broad implication is 
made by the government's decision to undertake a program-it is 
implied that an educational undertaking can contribute to 
achieving the .broader policy of a reduction in family size. 
Nowhere, however, is it stated in what way education can make 
tills contribution. It becomes necessary, therefore, to amplify this 
point. 

Broadly speaking, education can have two distinctly separate 
but possibly related roles. On the one hand, it can serve as a 
vehicle for the transmission of information, or transferring 
knowledge. On the other hand, education can serve as a means for 
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inducing behavior change. The induction of behaviorial change 
implies much more than the mere transfer of a set of facts. The 
facts need be internalized, fully understood, and then acted upon. 
In illustration let us examine two possible ways of translating the 
basic policy decision cited above. 

A. The government, as part of its population policies, has inaugu- 
rated a series of family planning clinics operated by the national 
health authorities. It wants to use the educational program to 
motivate adults to visit these clinics so that they will be 
introduced to the various contraceptive techniques by compe- 
tent personnel. 

B. The government, as a part of its general policy, intends to make 
available a wide variety of contraceptive devices which it hopes 
people will be induced to use. The educational component of 
the policy is intended both to instruct adults in the use of the 
contraceptives and to motivate them to adopt the contracep- 
tives. 

In the first case the role of the adult education program is 
largely motivational. The only information to be transmitted is 
where the family planning clinic is located and what it can do. The 
success of the program can be measured by counting the number 
of people who visit the clinics as a result of the program. The 
behavioral objective is to get people to visit the clinics. 

In the second case the role of education is more complex. While 
it can still be seen as having a motivational and informational task, 
it differs from the first example in that its success can be measured 
by counting the number of people who use contraceptives. 
Therefore, in a sense, the educational program must also perform 
the role that the clinics undertake in the first example. Not only 
will the subject matter in the programs resulting from these policy 
decisions differ, but so, too, will the instructional techniques and 
materials. 
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The term "behavioral objective" v^as used above. This is one 
type of objective that needs to be set. It is set by answering the 
question, "What behavior do we want to see in the program 
participants following their educational experience?" The desired 
behavior should be spelled out explicitly and in detail. 

A further level of objective-setting remains: the operational 
level. At this level, after targets and behavioral objectives have 
been set, the operational dimensions of the target population and 
the time element must be determined. 

Since, target population variables will be discussed in detail 
below, it is sufficient at this point to state that objectives must be 
set with a clear idea of whom the program is intended to reach. 
The basic policy decision has determined only that the target 
population be adult. Who the adults are, however, is not specified 
and needs clarification. 

Family planning policy is generally set with a time factor in 
mind— reduction or correction, of the rate of population growth at 
a given point in time. Indeed, it stands to reason that the root 
cause of the initial adoption of the policy is dissatisfaction with 
the existing population growth rates. Time, therefore, is impor- 
tant, and the educational programs incorporated in the policy 
must also conform to a set notion of time. A determination of 
time boundaries as an objective will aid the program planner in 
designing his actual project. 

Program costs are also an important variable. Overall budgets are 
usually predetermined, and the program planner has little leeway 
to affect basic decisions. However, the allocation of the available 
funds within a program is of major significance and should be 
dealt with at the objective-setting phase. For example, an objective 
might be that a program is geared for only X dollars to be spent on 
each participant. 

The task of the program planner at the objective-setting stage, 
then, is to make a series of fundamental decisions regarding the 
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various elements involved in the organization of a program. Each 
of these decisions sets forth the boundaries within which the 
program eventually will be conducted. Together these decisions 
serve as basic reference points from which other elements of the 
program can be developed. 

The Determination of Target Populations 

Carefully identifying the target population of a program is of 
the utmost importance. Many programs in the past have faltered 
largely because program organizers were not clear about whom 
they^hoped to reach and were insufficiently acquainted with the 
potential participants. As a result, the programs ihat were designed 
proved to be unsuitable. 

A program aimed at adults must be explicit as to who those 
adults are before getting off the ground. A rural illiterate 
population in a developing country is an entirely different group 
with different needs from an urban literate population or even an 
urban illiterate population. Similarly, a target population of 
married adults between the ages of thirty and thirty-five with 
children is not the same from an educational point of view as 
either teenagers or young married couples contemplating their first 
child. Each of these groups would require a different program. If a 
target group contains several of these subgroups, several different 
programs may be called for. 

The determination of target groups is a complex process. It can 
be somewhat simplified if viewed as an exercise in stratification. 
Stratifying a population in this context means to identify 
subgroups within an overall population according to predeter- 
mined criteria. Such criteria could be, for instance, rural or urban 
residence, occupation, prior education, age, marital status, and 
sex. 
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Geograpllic location and occupational structure of the target 
population are factors of major importance. If, in a given country, 
the major population problem exists in rural areas, it stands to 
reason that the programs should be aimed there. However, the 
core of the. population problem may be in urban areas, in wliich 
case they would be the prime target. Similarly, and largely a 
function of geographical location, identification of the target 
group by occupation is important. Clearly, if a target group is 
composed of farmers living, in small village communities the 
resulting program would not be the same as for a group employed 
in industry and residing in or having constant contact with urban 
centers. 

Prior education, too, is a significant factor. Both the methodol- 
ogy of the program and the nature of the materials will be 
influenced by an analysis of this aspect of the target population. 

Age, marital status, and sex can be viewed as complementary 
factors. A basic decision must be made early in the planning 
process as to whether the program will concentrate its efforts 
upon young people between the ages of fifteen and twenty who 
are likely to be not yet married, young married couples, or older 
married couples. In a program designed to change behavior in 
family planning practice, one would assume that adults beyond 
child-bearing age would not be included in the target group. 
Excluding them may, however, be an error, since the older adults 
might act as formers of public opinion for the entire society. 
Hence, exclusion of this segment of the population may result in 
their negating any potential effects of the program. Thus, one 
factor that must be accounted for in an analysis of age structures is 
that of opinion leaders-those who exert influence on the 
formation of opinions and behavior in a co.mmunity. 

In certain situations it may be beneficial to concentrate on 
either men or women. Determination of this aspect of the target 
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group is deeply bound with the particular culture and traditions of 
each society. Whatever the decision may be, it will greatly affect 
the design of the actual program. 

With the determination of population groups the objective- 
setting stage is completed. The program planner now has a clear 
idea of the parameters with which he is to work and of the specific 
tasks his program is to achieve. In the next phase of planning he 
will use the objectives as points of reference on which decisions 
regarding operational aspects of the venture will be based. Without 
first stating the objectives, it would be difficult for the planner to 
establish a clearly specified set of activities. The objectives also 
serve as a reference point for evaluation and therefore accompany 
the program throughout its existence. 

By the end of this phase the planner also has a clear notion of 
the behavioral objectives that his program should achieve, an 
indication of the group the program is to address, and some idea 
about the duration of the program and tUe allocation of costs. 

Mapping Operational Activities 

Armed with liis clearly delineated objectives, the planner can 
turn his attention confidently to the next planning phases: those 
of designing the specifics of the program and implementing this 
design. These phases are the operational aspects of the program in 
that they develop the objectives into a coherent educational plan. 
At the initial stage this aspect of program development consists of 
the determination of the procedures of the program , and the 
methods to be employed. 

There is more than one way in which a program of adult 
functional education for family life planning can be conducted. 
There are not only several teacliing methods that can be used, but 
also several organizational models. Each of these approaches 
undoubtedly has merits and should be explored so that an ideal 
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plan of action c:in be adopted. Hence, before adopting a final 
operational plan a planner would be well advised to chart out all 
the possibilities. 

In broad teirms, an educational endeavor consists of separate 
factors: 

1 . Teaching methods 

2. Teachers and program :staff 

3. Physical facilSlijes 

4. Organizational -^.^iructun^ 

In each of these areas a wiife range of experience has accumulated 
and the planner can find several alternative ways of conducting his 
program. He is not restricted to previously tested approaches, 
however, but can dedde liliat a new approach may be more valid 
for liis particular situation. In any case, a wiser choice will be 
made if the planner weighs the pros and cons of each approach 
and method. 

Operational decisions cannot be made in the abstract. They 
require that the planner have before him different types of data, 
some of which he may have to collect in the field. Before he can 
dedde about curriculum or teaching methods, for instance, he 
must have assembled thorough information about the target 
population. Before he can decide where the program is to be 
carried out or when it shcuM be conducted, he must know what 
physical facilities are avaiiable and when they are available; in 
addition, he needs information regarding the work habits of the 
tasget group. Decisions as to what type of data and information 
need to be assembled and what questions need to be asked will 
emanate from this stage in the planning process. 

in illustration let us reuall the program launched by the 
hypothetical government mmtsBoned earlier. TBie objectives have 
been set, and tfoe planner has a clear idea of the boundaries of the 
program. His next i>H of activities may be soniti^hing like this: 
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1 . The planner identifies possible teaching methods: 

a. An ''each-one-teach-onc" tutorial system 

b. Classroom instruction using discussion 

c. Frontal classroom instruction 

d. A broadcasted program using the state radio 

e. A community-development fundamental education ap- 
proach 

2. Similarly, he identifies several possible sources of personnel: 

a. Volunteers 

b. Primary-school teachers 

c. Special adult teachers 

3. The planner then lists various alternatives for the physical 
facilities of a program: 

a. Primary-school classrooms 

b. Religious institutions 

c. Public halls 

d. Private homes 

4. Finally, the planner identifies various possible organizational 
structures: 

a. An intensive campaign 

b. A lengthy, spread-out program 

c. A nonformal program 

Each of the possibilities needs to be detailed so that the 
implications of each are clear. The planner can then peruse this 
map of alternatives and arrive at some basic conclusions. If he does 
not, for instance, believe in the efficacy of the first instructional 
methodology he listed, he can decide not to use it. "On the other 
hand, he may wish to leave all options open and .make his final 
decision only after he has further information. This listing 'helps 
the planner determine what types of information he needs before 
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he can arrive at final decisions. He may want first to conduct a 
series of surveys. 

The primary objective of this mapping stage, then, is to chart all 
the possible paths a program can take. In addition, this exercise 
can indicate where additional road signs, or data, are required. 
This phase of the planning process is the essential first step in 
determining ultimate program strategy. 



Budgetary Considerations at the Planning Stage 

The budget, or rather the lack of budget, is typically a thorn in 
the side of any educator. Educational administrators at all levels 
must conform to limitations dictated by financial restrictions. 

There are two principal ways of approaching budgetary consid- 
erations at the planning stage. On the one hand, the planner can 
simply work within the limitations imposed by the allocated 
budgetary resources. The alternative, which is more involved, is to 
cost out an optimal program plan as if there were no budgetary 
constraints. After completion of this exercise the actual budget 
available is compared with the optimal budget, and appropriate 
cuts are made in each of the sectors for which money is allocated. 
This process is lengthier and more difficult but in the long run 
may enable the planner to arrive at better decisions about how to 
spend the funds he has. 

He may well conclude that the proposed budget is totally 
inadequate for its intended task-not an unusual conclusion. 
Consequently, he may attempt to seek additional funds from 
other sources. For tliis purpose it would be valuable to identify 
possible funding sources. 
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The planner of a program has been informed that he has at his 
disposal SI 00,000. With that sum he is to plan a projeet for 
two regions of his country, with approximately 10,000 
participants in each. Using the the first approach, he 
determines that he must not spend more than S5 per 
participant. Three dollars are allocated to materials and one 
dolhir each for teachers' salaries and space rental. He is 
chagrined to discover no funds are left for evaluation, teacher 
training, supervision, or the preparation of additional mate- 
rials. Furthermore, calculations of salaries based on estimated 
class size show that a minimum of S3. 00 is needed per 
student for teaching costs. 

The planner then tries computing costs of the program with 
all items fully budgeted. This exercise shows that an 
additional S80,000 is needed to run the program. At the same 
time he also identifies several agencies that can be approached 
for financial support. Two of these agree to participate in the 
program: one is willing to provide paper and printing costs for 
the materials (S60,000); another is willing to provide a grant 
for space rental ($20,000). The resultant budget saving leaves 
the planner with $4 per participant unallocated. Conse- 
quently, he is able to increase the salaries, to allocate a certain 
sum for supervision and additional materials, and even to 
appropriate money for evaluation. 

One approach to conducting an analysis of budgetary considera- 
tions at the planning stage is that of the Gross Financial Matrix. In 
tliis approach a matrix is constructed in which projected expenses 
are placed against possible funding sources. Such a matrix might 
look like tliis (again, the items listed are hypothetical, for purpo.ses 
of illustration): 
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Source 


Loans 


Grants 


Taxtis 


Bonds 


Tuition 


TOTAL 


a b c 


a b c 


a 1 b c 


a b c 


Teacher 
Salaries 














Administration 














Construction 














Instructional 
Materials 














Depreciation 














Maintenance 














TOTAL 















Prior policy decisions will, in many cases, serve as guidelines in 
the consideration of budgets. A typical situation is one in which 
the number of participants in a program has been predetermined. 
The planner thus finds that he must stretch liis budget to cover 
tliis number. Often, as a result, compromises are made for items 
such as teachers' salaries, quality and quantity of instructional 
materials, and type of facility. Evaluation is the most frequently 
deleted item. Cuts in. these items mean that the potential success 
of a program is severely compromised. By budgeting a program as 
if the finances were open ended, the damages resulting from some 
budget cuts may be avoided. 

There is, of course, one other approach to program budgets, one 
that can be labeled the "happy-go-lucky" approach. Here, budget- 
ary constraints are not taken into account, and the program is 
launched independently of financial restrictions. At some point, of 
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course, funds will run dry. The fact that a program is already in 
motion has occasionally been used successfully as an argument to 
extend funding. However, if additional funds are not forthcoming, 
the program is forced out of existence with possibly disastrous 
effects. Tliis "antiplanning" approach is certainly not recom- 
mended. Programs optimally should be budgeted and all possible 
financial contingencies taken into account before actual instruc- 
tion begins. 



Identification of Constraints 

The size of the budget allocated to a specific program is, as one 
of the given factors, definitely a constraint. It is one of the factors 
that can work against .success. Budget restrictions, however, are 
not the only constraints with wliich a program must contend. One 
of the planner's tasks is to identify all possible constraints prior to 
putting liis program into operation so that he may avoid pitfalls. 

Constraints are usually numerous and emanate from many 
sources. One type is imposed by the specific policies of govern- 
ments. Program planners must conform to prespecified policy 
decisions and directives. Budget officials may be willing to fund 
one type of activity but not another, regardless of the wishes of 
the planner. Political constraints may be present, so that if certain 
activities are considered not propitious politically they may have 
to be avoided. Cultural constraints of varying types will almost 
always be present. Some forms of content may be unacceptable. 
Traditions, work habits, seasonal considerations, bureaucracies, 
and individual personalities are all frequent sources of constraints. 

Although a particular plan may seem to be ideally suited for a 
particular program, it may well be doomed to failure because not 
enough attention was paid to the constraints. 
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The planner in the hypothetical situation we have been 
following has embarked upon a charting of constraints to the 
program. First he lists the various areas that can be affected 
by the constraints. He comes up with the following four 
headings: 

1. Administration 

2. Content and curriculum 

3. Teachers 

4. Time schedules 

Under the first heading he lists a num'ber of constraints: 
inadequate budget, small staff, and lack of physical structures 
for the program. Under the second he details certain 
characteristics of the population that would limit the scope of 
some of the material. Similarly, he finds that only male 
teachers are acceptable and notes that. Finally, he determines 
what times would be best suited for the conduct of classes. 
While doing this the planner discovers that he is lacking in 
some information and decides that he will have to collect it 
before he can determine each of the constraints specifically. 

Constraints should not only be identified; they should also be 
classified according to the particular aspect of the program that 
they affect. It is a tedious but valuable exercise to list the 
constraints in a chart similar to that used in looking at the budget. 
The planner uses the matrix to correlate each constraint with the 
various aspects of a program, and to record the possible influence 
of the contraint upon each aspect. As in the case of the budget, 
tliis matrix may help the planner avoid judgmental errors in 
charting the specifics of liis program. 

Setting a Timetable 

Timetables or schedules are often considered cumbersome frills 
invented to foster confusion rather than order. Such, in fact, is not 
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the case. Properly constructed schedules are extremely useful 
guidelines. 

There are two dimensions to timetable-setting. The first is an 
orderly listing of the activities involved in organizing and 
maintaining the program, and attacliing a time element to each 
factor in the process so as to arrive at an indication of tasks to be 
performed at given time intervals. Some activities can occur only 
after others are completed. Instruction cannot proceed before 
teachers are trained, and teachers cannot be trained before training 
materials have been prepared. This aspect of timetable construc- 
tion thus introduces some order into the multitude of activities 
that have to be undertaken, so that the actual program can run 
smoothly. After it has been constructed and time limitations 
imposed on each of the activities, the schedule becomes a 
controlling mechanism v^hereby program administrators can check 
the fluidity of the various activities. If necessary, the timetable 
also becomes a tool for revising program schedules. A possible 
instance of tliis utilization of a timetable could be the follow^ing: 

Ten rnonths were allocated in a particular program to the 
preparation of materials. For various reasons, these ten 
months stretched out to a full year. The program adminis- 
trator adjusted his timetables accordingly and delayed recruit- 
ing teachers by two months. However, in trying to adjust the 
calendar he discovered that due to the two-month delay the 
program would have to begin its teaching activities during the 
harvesting season. Knowing that farmers would not be likely 
to attend classes during harvest, he decided to delay the entire 
post-material-preparation phases of the program by five 
months rather than two. 

Without the program schedule, many . things could have gone 
v^ong. Teachers mifht have been recruited and brought to a 
training seminar before the materials were available, and the 
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seminar would have been less effective. If the program had been 
postponed only two months instead of five, classes would have 
begun without any students. This example, incidentally, also 
shows the value of identifying constraints. Clearly, in this 
example, the harvest season was a constraint on the program. 

The second aspect of timetable-setting relates to the program's 
objectives. Each program, as seen earlier, has clearly defined goals. 
The planner may find it useful to break down the long-range 
objectives into midrange and short-range ones. This way he will 
find it easier to plan for specific activities. The most commonly 
used approach quantifies the objectives and superimposes the 
quantified results on a time span. Graphically, this process looks 
like this: 
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where: 

A = an objective 
A' = the envisioned end result 
B = an objective 
B" = the envisioned end result 
Aa'Af=' intermediate objectives of A 
Ba-Bf=' intermediate objectives of B 

^0 = the starting point of a program 
h'ts = intermediate time points during a program 
Let us assume that Objective A is to make people functionally 
literate and Objective B is to reduce the fertility rate. Accordingly, 
the midrange objectives might be: 

Aa = identification of letters of the alphabet 
Ab = ability to read one-syllable words 
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Ac = completion of first level (second-grade equivalent) 
Ad = completion of first reader 
Ae = attainment of fourth-grade reading level 
y4/== completion of second reader 
A' = attainment of functional literacy 
Similarly: 

Ba = understanding of the importance of family planning 

(population education) 
Bb = understanding of the possibility of limiting family 

size 

Be = understanding of the concept of ^'spacing" children 
Bd = visiting a family planning clinic 
Be - adopting a contraceptive 
B' = reduction of fertility rate 

Each of these midrange objectives would then be superimposed on 
a time factor in such a way that: 

^0 = the starting point 
/ 1 == the second month 
^2 - the fourth month 
is = the sixth month 
^4 = the eighth month 
ts = the tenth month 
^6= one year 

Objectives A and B are detailed in terms of the desired end results 
(A' and B*) and then subdivided into a series of smaller, 
intermediate targets or objectives (Aa-Af and Ba-Bf) and given 
time allocations (^i-^s) beginning with the program's starting 
point (/o). By following such a timetable, program planners know 
that during a specific period of time they need to lay emphasis 
only upon the attainment of the intermediate target. If they 
adhere to the design, they will eventually build up to the desired 
result through a series of smaller, contained efforts. 
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As in the previous pUinning phases, the setting of timetiibles 
conceptually makes a framework within which to function more 
efficiently. 



Staffing 

The size and cliaracter of the staff will be determined by such 
factors as the number of participants, the budget, and the average 
class size. The staff does not need to be recruited and .set to work 
all at the same time. Planning for staff is an ongoing process that 
starts at the beginning of program planning. 

Basically, the personnel necessary for an adult educational 
program consists of two categories: instructional and supporting. 
With the instructional personnel there are several subcategories: 
teachers, teacher supervisors, and teacher trainers. In some cases 
the teacher trainers also act as supervisors. Similarly, there are a 
number of subcategories of supporting personnel: administrators 
at various levels, materials production personnel, and curriculum 
developers. The last two of these subcategories are also often 
combined. 

Supporting staff" usually begins first and is the first to be 
recruited. It may be necessary to plan for personnel according to a 
matrix of ratios such that, for example, there is a certain number 
of supervisors and teacher trainers per certain number of teachers. 

A useful formula for the consideration of staffing needs is the 
following: 

S: T4a + T3b + T2C + Tid 
where: 

S = number of students 
T^a = number of classroom teachers 
T^b = number of supervisors 
T2C' = number of teacher trainers 

Tid= curriculum developers and materials production staff 
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For example, assume that in a particular program there are 20,000 
participants and it is determined that classes of ten participants 
each be formed. One supervisor is appointed for every 50 teachers 
and one trainer for every 100 teachers. At the same ratio, 10 
curriculum developers and materials production personnel are 
required. The formula would look like this: 

20,0005: 20007^4^/ +40736 +20r2C + [OT.cl 

The numbers following the T's suggest the ratio and the small 
letters indicate the function. 

Accordingly, a certain number of teachers (74^:/) are required to 
teach a given number of participants iS). These teachers, in turn, 
require a certahi number of master teachers of two types: 
supervisors and teacher trainers (7^3 /; and T2C). In addition, each 
program needs a certain number of personnel whose concern is the 
development of curriculum and the production of program 
materials {T^ d). 

The numbers following the various Fs suggest that there is a 
diminishing order of magnitude. Fewer teacher trainers are 
required than classroom teachers, and fewer curriculum developers 
than either supervisors or teacher trainers. The letters following 
the numbers suggest the order in which staff requirements can be 
calculated, so that the determination of b is based upon a, and so 
forth. 

It is possible to construct a similar formula for administrative 
personnel: ^ , 

G'\-S\A^a'^A2b -^A^c 
where: 

G = geographic spread 

S = number of students 
A^a = rummber of local administrators 
A^Jb = number of regional administrators 
A^^c = rummber of national administrators 
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Having determined the size of the staff needed and a timetable 
for employment, it is possible to turn to recruitment and training. 
Staff qualifications must also be settled. Obviously, a teacher will 
need a different set of qualifications from a supervisor or a teacher 
trainer. 

Staffing questions must be considered at an early stage. Later on 
it becomes more difficult to revise plans. It may be an error, for 
instance, to assume that teachers are readily available. A fairly 
accurate determination of the type and number of teachers who 
will be working in the program is basic to curriculum and materials 
development and program organization. 

In a certam country it was decided that the teachers for a 
program must be good adult instructors first and foremost. 
This was deemed more important than expertise in family 
planning. Accordingly, it was decided that the supervisors 
should have a stronger background in matters pertaining to 
family planning education. The personnel available for teach- 
ing proved to be mostly primary-school teachers. Two 
conclusions were drawn: first, classes would have to be 
conducted in the afternoons and evenings; and second, the 
training sessions for tochers would have to stress family 
planning content. Furthermore, the materials prepared for 
participants would have to be accompanied by special 
teachers' manuals that would provide the necessary informa- 
tion on family planning in order to compensate for the 
teachers' lack of background. 

This example points out the importance of determination of 
staffing. Not only are the numbers of required staff important but 
also the qualificr«tions, since the qualifications of one group may 
determine the qualifications of another group. Staffing is thus an 
essential aspect of the planning process. 
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Assistance From Other Agencies . 

A program of adult functional education for family life planning 
is one that touches on many aspects of the human condition. 
While the program itself is a purely educational undertaking, the 
subject matter involves elements such as health, agriculture, and 
conceivably even housing. Most governments have specified 
agencies that deal with these areas, and it is important to seek 
coordination v/ith them from the very beginning. Health officials 
should be consulted about the content of the curriculum. 
Agricultural agencies may be able to place in the hands of the 
planner resources such as personnel-extension workers, for 
instance-and may also have significant inputs to the curriculum. 

The desirability of coordination with the agencies involved in 
areas that the program touches cannot be overstressed. The 
program may fail unless it has the active cooperation of all 
concerned. 

The subject of coordination with bodies other than those 
directly concerned is mentioned at this point since the planner 
would be well advised to seek such cooperation at an early stage. 
Asking support and assistance from other agencies later in a 
program is more difficult. People may resist becoming involved 
with a program in which they were not participants during the 
initial stages. Each country and situation differs in respect to the 
agencies that would be concerned, but the planner must seek out 
those who can help and involve them in his labors according to the 
constraints and characteristics of the particular situation.* 

All the stages sketched above are preparatory. They provide the 
program with a framework and a mode of operation. Only rarely 
will one individual be responsible for each of these decisions and 
steps. Indeed, many different people may be involved. These are 
planning stages for a program and are recommended to those 
responsible for conducting programs as steps they can adopt. They 
are suggestive, not prescriptive. Each of these stages is, however, 
designed to facilitate the outcome of a program. 
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II. A Pattern 
for Planning 



The variable factors that affect a program can be endless. It is 
easy to get bogged down trying to identify all of them and order 
them in some manageable fashion. The object of this chapter is to 
present a pattern or model that attempts to do so. The model 
presented on page 25 is flexible. Any of the variables could be 
exchanged for others more appropriate to a specific situation. This 
chapter is concerned only with nature of the model and its basic 
concepts. 

It is possible to group the numerous variables under a number of 
broad headings that do not attempt to be exhaustive but do 
indicate the most significant components. This model is a graphic 
device designed to assist the planner to list a series of factors, 
describing them as they actually exist in the ongoing educational 
system, and then to compare them with each of the same as he 
envisions them in his intended program. This exercise makes it 
easier for the planner to decide on the necessary adjustments and 
thus leads to the creation of a workable program plan. The model 
itself is merely a topi intended to organize the various factors 
systematically and to indicate their correlation. 
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There are two main categories of inputs into a program of adult 
functional education for family life planning. First and foremost is 
the clientele—the target population. This input is a given factor 
and the planner must define it as accurately as possible. 

The second category of inputs is the sum total of all other 
program inputs that are intended to service the target group. These 
are diverse and many but consist in the main of curricula, teachers, 
facilities, materials, administration, and finances. Unlike the target 
population, which is a constant factor, these variables can be 
controlled, to a degi'ee, by the planner. In effect using the model is 
an exercise in the design and control of each of these variables. 

As stated earlier, both the target population and the second set 
of factors are inputs into a program- Clearly, it is only through the 
control of inputs that a planner can have an impact on the 
outputs. Desired outputs can be^ and indeed should be, deter- 
mined; however, the program will be relevant, efficient, and 
effective only insofar as it is anchored in a properly conducted 
analysis of the essential input factors. 

The model is presented here in the broadest terms possible so 
that it will be applicable to a wide range of situations. If the 
planner wants to make practical use of the model, he should 
enlarge it on a sizable piece of poster paper, so that he will have 
space to list the various factors in the appropriate place. 

Step One : Target Population Data 

The first step in using this model is to gather data about the 
target population and list it in the large triangle above the diagonal 
in the upper left-hand corner of the diagram. In the large triangle 
below the diagonal, the planner should place the assumptions 
about the target population under which the existing system has 
been operating- Ideally, the data in these two opposing triangles 
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would be identical. In practice, however, this is rarely, if ever, the 
case. Almost always the existing system has been functioning on 
false or incomplete assumptions about its target population. 

Step Two : Program Data 

The planner next proceeds to fill in all the other triangles along 
the diagonal. In the upper triangles he outlines the ideal system. In 
the lower triangles he describes the actual system as it is currently 
operating. These upper triangles, therefore, call for the value 
judgments of the planner. What type of structure does he deem 
most desirable in a program of functional education for family life 
planning for the given target population? What form of administra- 
tion? What curricula? Who would make the best teachers and how 
should they be trained? What attrition rate is he aiming for? What 
would be the ideal physical set-up in which to conduct such a 
program? There may be other factors to consider, and there is a 
place on the model (marked *'other") for him to specify these. 
When he is finished, the program planner will have a picture of his 
ideal system outlined in the upper triangles above the diagonal 
line. 

Then he turns his attention to the existing system. He examines 
each of these input factors as they actually exist in the current 
educational system and describes them briefly in the triangles 
below the diagonal. 

By comparing the triangles above the diagonal with those below 
the diagonal, any disparity between the ideal system and the 
existing system will be apparent. In most instances, there will be 
deficiencies in^'the existing system. The planner must reconcile 
these differences as nearly as possible. From here on in his 
planning, the program planner will have before him these two 
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pictures: a profile of his target population and a graphic 
juxtaposition of the ideal system against the existing system. 



Step Three: Correlating Program with Target Population 

The third step is to examine the effect of the target population 
and each of the variable factors on every other input into the 
educational system. This analysis should be done from three 
different points of view and will necessitate having three more 
copies of the model diagram. The first should be headed 
^'Descriptive Analysis," the second "Budget Analysis," and the 
third "Constraints Analysis." In each, the profile of the target 
population remains as it was found to be for Step I. The 
information in the lower triangles is also constant. 

In each of these analyses the objective, and therefore the 
approach, is slightly different. The descriptive analysis presents an 
overview of the system; it analyzes in a general way the various 
components and the way in which these fit together. The budget 
analysis is much more precise and must show accurate costing of 
each of the elements presented. In the third analysis, the planner 
identifies the constraints that might force him to modify the ideal 
picture. (He can also use the model for current program evaluation 
at this stage by comparing stated objectives of the system with 
actual attainments.) 

In each of these analyses the planner must make value 
judgments, and these are very often as sound a base as one has for 
arriving at operational decisions. Obviously the more educated 
such judgments are, the more effective the ultimate decisions will 
be. In an ideal situation, the entries into the two levels of 
triangles-upper and lower^will be identical. This, alas, is rarely if 
ever the case. Use of the model enables the planner to order the 
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variables, juxtapose them each against the others, and arrive at a 
complete picture. 

Step Four: Operational Decisions 

The fourth and last step requires operational decisions. The use 
of the ri!iodel will give the planner a better grasp of the system 
with its various assumptions and inputs and of his own ideal 
notions in order to reconcile these into a coherent plan of action. 

In this stage the last column, labeled "Program Plan," is utilized. 
All the otlier cells and triangles provide background data. Each cell 
of the upper half of the model can now be viewed against each cell 
of the bottom half. After taking all these comparisons into 
consideration, the planner uses the last column to set forth a plan 
of action that he hopes will bring the existing system as described 
in the lower triangles to the state described in the upper 
triangles— the intended system. What changes must occur in each 
of the specified areas for the system to progress from the one state 
to the other? The model should help the planner to arrive at these 
decisions while keeping all important factors in mind, and it may 
serve to deter him from making decisions in one area that would 
be detrimental to another. The overall picture attained by each of 
the preceding steps becomes, therefore, a tool utilized in executing 
the fourth and final step. 

In the four stages, the planner takes a systematic look at the 
current situation; builds liis own concept of the ideal system; 
compares his intended system with the existing one by looking at 
an accurate presentation of the characteristics of the target 
population and by cross-analyzing each of the factors presented in 
the model; and charts a way to bring the current system to his 
ideal image by means of an operational program plan in which 
each variable is accounted for. 
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The model outlined in this chapter is a tool to be used for 
planning purposes either conceptually or graphically. "By using the 
model to analyze each of the variables, the planner can see the 
entire task he is undertaking. 
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III. Target Population 

and Preprogram Surveys 



A program's target population is its reason for being. Indeed, 
any program of functional education for family life planning 
results from a population that is viewed as one in need of change. 
In this respect the program is, in a sense, for the people. Obviously 
the planned program is also by the people as it is only they who 
can bring about the change desired. Unfortunately,, many pro- 
grams do not draw the logical conclusion that a program can and 
should also derive from the people. This does not mean that 
members of the target group will be pressed into service as 
teachers or that the entire burden of program design will be placed 
upon participants. In tliis chapter the nature of the relationship 
between the program planners and the target population will be 
discussed in an attempt to elaborate upon the meaning of a 
program deriving from its target population. 
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Determination of Target Population 

One aspect of the determination of the target population was 
discussed in the first chapter. There, emphasis was laid upon the 
importance of planning the program only after a specific group of 
people has been chosen as its potential clients. Determination of 
target population cannot, however, end with the choice of a 
particular group of people for whom a program will be designed. It 
is not enough, for example, to determine that the program will be 
designed for young married couples living in rural areas. This only 
initiates the process of target population determination. Here 
some of the subsequent steps will be analyzed. 

Similar to the broad decision on objectives, the determination 
that a program should focus upon a particular group of people is a 
statement of intent. As has been seen, it is usually arrived at by 
trying to pinpoint that segment of the population upon which a 
program of functional ed jation for family life planning will have 
the greatest effect. That decision, or pinpointing, is usually based 
on certain assumptions, but it cannot be based upon absolute 
evidence. Specific evidence relating to the potential of a program 
for one group of people rather than another does not yet exist. 
The newness of the programs and the fact that there has been no 
previous experience in their conduct creates a situation where 
initial assumptions must be based an little more than educated 
guesses. 

While a planner might find it relatively easy to determine what 
portion of the population is most in need of family planning 
activities, it is more difficult to determine what segment of the 
population would respond best to an educational program aimed 
at family planning or, indeed, how any segment of the population 
would respond to such a program. 

It follows that the initial decisions regarding target groups have 
to be examined and substantiated as much as possible. A program 
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planner should do this before launching a massive program, as he 
may discover errors in the initial assumptions. Such errors would 
only be perpetuated if they vi^ere allovi^ed to exist unchallenged. 
There are two ways in which the initial decisions can be examined 
and substantiated: a pilot project and a survey of the target 
population, . Neither exckides the other, and in an optimum 
situation both should be employed. 

Rather than launch a large-scale program based. on untested 
hypotheses, the planned may undertake a pilot project, a limited 
program among a small sample group chosen because its character- 
istics approximate those of the total target population, hi this 
pilot project he designs a program, prepares some materials, 
decides upon a methodology, trains teachers, and conducts what 
amounts to a full program except that it is on a limited scale. The 
pilot project must be followed very closely by the planner so that 
he can evaluate its success. Before expanding the program he 
might well decide to reverse or otherwise revise some of his initial 
assumptions. In operation, the pilot project is treated as if it were 
the real program. In a sense it is a laboratory for testing both the 
approach and the assumptions originally decided upon. For the 
pilot project to succeed, it is imperative that adequate evaluation 
procedures be introduced and maintained throughout. In all cases 
of adult functional education programs it is strongly urged that 
pilot projects be initiated, particularly for programs in which the 
content is family life planning, where so little is known about the 
validity of basic assumptions and the efficcicy of various ap- 
proaches. Hence, it would not be amiss to view the planner's role 
as a process of trial and error. The margin of error in the 
subsequent full program will be greatly reduced if a pilot project 
or, even better, a series of pilots, is carried out. 

The second way in which the basic assumptions can be validated 
or invalidated is by the conduct of research or surveys specifically 
designed to examine these assumptions. This approach is not 
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necessarily an alternative to the conduct of pilot projects but, 
rather, should be seen as a complementary activity. Such surveys 
and research can even be a part of the pilot projects. Ideally such 
studies should be conducted independently of pilot efforts. The 
best approach, naturally, would be to conduct both surveys and 
pilot projects. 

Target Population Surveys 

The object of the target population survey is to gather 
information regarding the characteristics of the group; their 
interests, concerns, motivations, knowledge, attitudes, and behav- 
iors. Why is all this needed? Because when programs have been 
planned and implemented without reference to the target groups 
for wliich they were intended, all too often they have failed. While 
a program planner should not lose sight of his^ objectives, neither 
should he forget that what is important is that these objectives be 
transferred to a given set of people. It is these people who matter, 
not the neatness of a particular methodology. 

The often-followed precept that a program that has succeeded 
in one place will succeed in another is a mistaken one. It is not the 
program that was the success but rather the marriage of the 
program with a particular group of people. To lo^e sight of this is 
to go forward on a wholly rriistaken set of assumptions. The 
specific design of a program—its methodologies, materials, teach- 
ing aids, instructors, and organization~-must be tailored to the 
needs of each group on the basis of tike group's situation and 
characteristics. This rpproach is "situation-specific." It assumes 
that different populations have different characteristics and that 
these are crucial factors for the design of ^any element of the 
program. It is in this respect that a program should derive from the 
people, and it is for this reason that infonmation is required in 
such detail. 
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A planner needs information regarding many aspects of the 
proposed target population. He may begin by collecting some 
pertinent statistics. These might include the following classifica- 
tions of information: 

1 . Urban or rural residence 

2. Extent of urban-rural contacts 

3. Occupations 

4. Occupational structure: who does what and when 

5. Authority structure: who makes decisions and how 

6. Information pertaining to living styles: housing, home 
furnishings, food habits 

7. Religious affiliation and traditions 

8. Child-rearing ihaafeits and traditions 
-Existing and traditional modes of education 

ufc.afelationsliips among people in the community 

:1IL ^creational activities 

1!Z lExternal sources of information 

VX Relationships with other communities 

3^41 Age structure 

if. . Sex structure 

llcfa. Role of the sexesr work distribution, responsibility disti3)iu- . 

'tion, degree of mixing of the sexes 
17, P:nticular culturahtraditions 

1?^, <Gfeneral attitude "towards outsiders and the outside worid 

Some this can be statistically presented, but most of the data 
requires a descriptive presentation. Clearly, each of the items listed 
has a relationsliip to some aspect of the program. 

Following the collection of this general data, more detailed 
information regarding individuals in the population is needed. 
Such information could include the following: 
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1 . Knowledge 

a. Of reading and writing 

b. Of family planning techniques 

c. Of farming techniques 

d. Of food preparation techniques 

e. Of language: type and extent of vocabulary 

f. Of health practices 

g. Of the human body and its functions 

h. Of the external world: communities other than one's own 

i. Of local, regional^ and national government 
j. Of public services 

2. Attitudes 

a. Towards education 

b. Towards family planning and different family planning 
techniques 

c. Towards change in general and towards different areas of 
change such as diet or agriculture 

d. Towards outsiders 

e. Towards illness and the use of doctors 

f. Towards children 

3. Practice 

a. How does an individual conduct his day? 

b. What tasks does an individual perform during the day? 

c. What are an individual's practices regarding children and 
the raising of children? 

d. What are an individual's practices regarding illness and 
the use of doctors? 

e. What are an an individual's practices regarding education, 
• his own and his children's? 

f. What are an individual's practices regarding relationships 
with the opposite sex? 
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Tills list is merely suggestive of the types of information that 
.would be required. It is obviously not aji exSiaustive list, though it 
includes a fair amount of detail. It is also obvious that most of the 
items on the list can be ascertained only through direct contact 
with individuals from among the target ipopiaflation. Afield survey 
or study is implicitly stipulated. 

In ad(23tion to being the best way to colJect this kind of data, a 
properly designed field; survey can also sield Trainable information 
about tlie motivations :and interests of tTie target population. The 
program As basically an intrusion upon the normal pace of life in a 
communitjry, and individuals are asked to participate in it in 
addition to their regular activities. It becomes. crucial, therefore, to 
present tJie program in such a way that it v^mD.attract participants. 
A program that is not designed to cater to the specific interests 
and neexds of a particular group of people is doomed to failure. 
Much oii the data collected will help in itflfetermining points of 
motivati©n, but it is implicit rather iSsan explicit. In the 
community development moAOinent .tliis jiispect of information- 
gatheriiig has often been referred to as iiaformation relating to 
"felt needs.** In other words, what are tlike needs of the target 
group as its members themselves see them? It is assumed that a 
program designed to cater to these *Telt needs'' has a greater 
chance of attracting participants. 

Methods of Conducting Surveys 

The planner has at his disposal many different ways of 
conducting field surveys. Some of the information he needs 
probably can be collected through sources available outside the 
field, such as previous studies and statistical surveys. At some 
point, however, he will find it necessary to go into the field armed 
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with the questions he seek%s answers to and eolieet the informa- 
tion. 

Optimally, a eensus-type survey would be eondueted: eaeh 
member of the stipulated target population would be in.terviewed 
and all the answers pooled -to arrive at a eomprehensive pieture. 
This is typically not possible, of course. It is too time-consuming 
and too expensive. Fortunately, an adequate pieture can be drawn 
From a well-designed and careful sample survey. The way in which 
the sampling is done, however, can provide a valid picture of a 

; situation or can serve to bias the picture. Thus, for example, 

questioning twenty teen-age girls in one village will hardly provide 
adequate information about the farmer father of five. Extra- 

i polating from such a sample for an entire population would be a 

' grave error. 

; The sample must be large enough to provide some variety and it 

i should be representative of the entire target population. If, for 

instance, the target group consists of people between the ages of 
': fifteen and forty-five of both sexes the sample must encompass 

adequate representation of the whole range witiiin the group. 
; Inadequate representation can so bias the sample that a particular 

I segment of the overall group is either over- or underrepresented. 

• Planners should keep these points in mind when designing a 

sample. The actual method used for sampling-random, stratified, 
j or clustering— is of less importance than that the sample is 

I sufficiently large and representative of the total group. ' 

; Following the determination of the sample, it is necessary to 

decide upon a method of surveying. Most common is the use of 

questionnaires. Since the planner knows what information he is 
i seeking, he can translate his requirements for data into a series of 

I questions to t)e asked of the people in the sample. It is important, 

of course, that the questionnaire be constructed with great care. A 
nr question omitted in the questionnaire will mean that one part of 

the data will be missing. To go back at a later date with a second 
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questionnaire is expensive, and tedious both lor i^ttu iMi^rviewer 
and the interviewed. In i^oostrueting a quest iomnasre. firsl list the 
items of information .di£^:^d, and then translate c-jch item into a 
questioim or series of quesliions. 

The exact natare(0f;tiie^ questionnaire may be determined by 
factors other thani thmm directly associated with ei.ther the 
questions or the targeit population. A planner may, for imstance, 
desire to compare answens or to see whether there are variations 
within a certain range of possibihties. He may want to:make use of 
a computer in sunimanizing the questionnaire. It may be that a 
questionnaire will be administered by an untraijaed intejiviewer and 
the planner will wish to mimimize the possiiailities of errors in 
recording of answers by imteerviewers. For all these reasons it may 
be desired to constructuai.multiple-choice questiiMimirre in which 
the possible answers acicoinpany the questions and ihe task of the 
interviewer is to signii'y which of several answers tfee interviewee 
chose. 

The planner may be interested in having answers to questions 
recorded in the words of the interviewee. Although the interview- 
ing, recording, and analysis of such questionnaires: is usually more 
difficult, information can be gleaned that cannot be gathered 
tlirough the multiple-choice model. With this kind of question- 
naire recording, it is possible to analyze local dialects, peculiarities 
of speech, and language usage for subsequent use in the develop- 
ment of materials. It is, of course, possible to make use of a 
combination of these approaches. 

One method of target population research in adult education 
that deviates from the more typical questionnaire method is the 
one proposed by the Brazilian educator Paulo Freire and used by 
iiim in programs in Brazil and Chile. He has devised a method he 
calls the ^'generative theme approach." In this method a question- 
naire is not used. Instead, a team of "investigators" is sent to a 
particular group in order to observe their daily Ufe. As a result of 
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their observations a series of presentations can be prcparecL..lii2ict: 
may be either visual, such as dravi^ings and photographs, ©inmiil 
sucli as topics for discussions. Armed with these presentationrr^i, rhi: 
irwestigators return to the target group and organize a series .a^^ 
dialogues with members of the group, maknig use of lihv 
presentations to spark discussion. Since the presentations,A\wr: 
made in a milieu with which the participants are entirely Fntmifenr 
it stands to reason that an animated conversation can result. TiiEsnffiL 
contends that a series of generative themes emerges during^ittfett 
course of this dialogue. He considers these themes to be tifac 
substance of topics in which the target group is interesffixdiL 
Attitudes, knowledge, and behavior will also emerge from 
dialogue. The role of the investigator at this point is twofold: fe- 
serves as a coordinator of the dialogue and as a recorder of t^u 
proceedings. Through an analysis of the proceedings Fissiff^ 
believes that all pertinent information will emerge. In additioiriiL^ 
the themes a series of generative words will also emerge. These same 
also indicative of the interests and attitudes in a particular groimi. 
The analysis of the material, according to Freire, is a process leif 
"codification/' The items and indications emerging- from the 
dialogue present a code of both generative themes and generative 
words that can be used in the subsequent program. Experiences 
with the Freu-e approach have illustrated its ability to unearth 
, many more elements than a questionnaire, because the question-^ 
naire isirelatively rigid and predetermined. 

Observation is another method of surveying that is often used. 
Here, neither a questionnaire nor a process of codifications is used; 
an observer is sent to an area to observe the target population, 
enter into dialogue with members of the group, and then record 
liis observations. This technique is often used for anthropological 
research. 
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Utilization of one approach does not preclude utilization of any 
of the others. Indeed, a combination of several might suit the 
situation. One can err in tlie conduct of such surveys only by 
doing too little, never by doing too much. 

The uses of the data collected in the surveys will become 
evident as we discuss the construction of a syllabus, the 
development of the curriculum, and the determination of instruc- 
tional methodologies. It should also be mentioned that the 
material collected during the survey is necessary for postprogram 
evaluations. If one is to examine the achievements of a program, it 
is crucial to be able to paint a detailed picture of the character and 
nature of the population prior to the program. The preprogram 
surveys thus become a highly significant point of reference that 
accompanies a program tliroughout its existence and through the 
postprogram evaluation stage. A properly conducted preprogram 
survey is one of the most important elements of any program and 
especially of a program of functional education for family life 
planning. 
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IV. Syllabus and 

Curriculum Design 



At different times and by different people the content, which is 
central to any education program, has been considered under the 
headings of either "syllabus" or "curriculum." The exact differ- 
ence between the two terms has become somewhat hazy, and they 
are often considered synonomous. In fact they are not, and each 
performs a distinct function relative to the content of an 
educational venture. 

A syllabus is basically no more than an itemized list of topics 
that a given program is to cover. In its most elementary form it is 
merely a listing of subjects, similar to an agenda. In its more 
detailed form each subject heading is subdivided. The syllabus is 
crucial to the planning process because it serves as the basis for the 
curriculum, time specifications, and methodology. Furthermore, 
the syllabus sets the policy of a given program in terms of what it 
will and will not instruct. It serves as an indicator of what is to be 
transmitted in a program. 
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While the syllabus determines the "what" of a program, it 
makes no decisions regarding the "how." These are described by 
the curriculum. In recent years the term "curriculum" has come to 
mean a range of activities. By being charged with the determina- 
tion of the "how" of a program, the curriculum includes both 
methodology of instruction and the materials used. "Curriculum," 
then, refers to the educational strategy to be employed. "Curricu- 
lum development" refers to the entire complex of activities that 
relate to the detailed preparation of a teacher's presentation and 
the manner in which material will be presented. 

Careful curriculum development is always important, but 
it is especially so if the teachers are not adequately qualified. 
In that case materials and methods are crucial. Adult literacy 
programs and adult educational activities in developing nations are 
often forced to use poorly qualified teachers. By designing a 
careful and adequate curriculum, the program planner can greatly 
influence classroom activities and thus contribute to its success, hi 
a program of adult functional education and family life planning, 
the range of topics to be covered is so broad that there is little 
chance that instructors with adequate backgrounds will be 
available. This is exactly the kind of situation where the 
curriculum must compensate for teacher inadequacies. The sylla- 
bus determination and curriculum development phases, therefore, 
are essentially complementary, with the latter deriving from the 
former. 

Setting a Syllabus 

Although the final form of a syllabus is apparently a mere list of 
topics, the process of arriving at the final register can be 
complicated. The person who, designs the syllabus must pass 
tlirough a variety of stages and choose from a number of 
approaches. 
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>• A syllabus, it should be remembered, is tantamount to a 
declaration of contentual policy. Unlike a curriculum, the deci- 
sions imposed upon a program by a syllabus are basic policy 
decisions with which a program will find it difficult to compro- 
mise. Indeed, introducing revisions into the syllabus signifies a 
change in the basic policy of a program. Curriculum, however, and 
the entire curriculum development process have built into them a 
notion of change. A curriculum, by definition, is dynamic. 

At the outset of the. determination of the syllabus, an overview 
of all subject matter pertaining to the particular terms of reference 
of a program should be set forth. These can be broken down into 
subject matter, and the subject matter in turn can be subdivided 
into topics. The overview of all subject matter that pertains to the 
objectives of a program is far from being a final syllabus. It serves 
merely as a point of departure. At this point the approach to the 
task at hand is hypothetical: given the terms of the program, what 
would be the optimum set of subject and topic variables without 
taking into consideration any other factors? The syllabus is 
constructed in a total vacuum, as it were. The situation can be 
viewed conceptually as follows: 

PO=A M , +/4 2 +.4 3 + A,j) + BiBi +B2 +/?3 B,j) 

+ N{N^+N2+N3+ N,j) 

where: 

PO = program objective 
A = subject A 
A J -An = topics in Subject A 

B = subjects 
B 1 -Bfi = topics in Subject B, etc. 

Even here, however, certain decisions must be made regarding a 
weighting of topics. It is conceivable that in an optimum but 
hypothetical situation an individual could spend his entire life 
studying a series of subjects and topics. He would not be able to- 
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cover all topics within a subject to the utmost degree of detail. 
Therefore, some basic decisions as to which topics are of more 
direct significance to the program objectives need to be made. This 
is the first process of weighting. Each topic is weighted in relation 
to every other topic and to the program objectives in order to 
arrive at this initial level of subject and topic listing. 

Clearly, the resulting list is nonfunctional. It is far too long and 
involved and cannot be implemented as it is. In the next stage the 
initial list is pared down and a new, revised list made. Several 
factors determine the way in which the list is reduced. The first 
major constraint is time. Every program has to function within 
certain predetermined time limits. Thus the list needs to be 
reduced so that the topics can be covered comfortably within the 
alloted time. Two other constraints also intervene: teachers and 
budget. The syllabus needs to be constructed in such a manner 
that the program planner can assume that the available teaching 
staff would be able to cope with the subject matter without 
necessitating a training input that would itself amount to a major 
educational program. Furthermore, it is conceivable that budget- 
ary restrictions will also stand in the way of an e.xtremely involved 
and demanding syllabus. On the basis of data concerning these 
constraints, the syllabus planner can begin devising criteria by 
which he will reduce the syllabus. 

The new list, a revised version of the first effort, is almost the 
final syllabus. The stage is now set for the third and final stage in 
the process. On the basis- of constraints imposed by an analysis of 
the target population (see Chapter III), the planner can further 
revise the list. In all likelihood, certain subjects and topics will 
turn out to be irrelevant. Moreover, target population attitudes, 
beliefs, and cultural traditions may further necessitate revisions in 
the syllabus. . 

When the subject and topic listing has been pared down taking 
into account the knowledge, attitudes, and practices of the target 
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population, the syllabus is ready. Through the process of 
narrowing down an initial broad list to a final cohesive one, a 
syllabus is arrived at that is specially designed for the particular 
situational constraints affecting a program. The final syllabus 
reflects not only the program objectives and the planner's view of 
the weight to be given each subject and topic in tJie actual 
instructional phase but also limitations imposed by time, budget, 
staff, and target population. 

. Adult functional literacy and family life planning can be 
interpreted bv different people in different ways, so that the scope 
of subject matter to be included can be broad or narrow. Each 
program must decide for itself what areas it wishes to include. 
These decisions reflect not only the constraint limitations but also 
the philosophy of the entire program. Since there has been so little 
experience in this field, all the more care must be put into setting 
the syllabus. 

Armed with a syllabus, the planner can initiate other opera- 
tional activities such as curriculum development, recruitment and 
training of teachers, and actual instruction. Without a clearly 
delineated syllabus these other activities have no base in which to 
anchor. The syllabus forms the contentual base from which the 
other educational activities emanate. 



A Sample Syllabus 

In the following section an example of a subject and topic 
listing prepared for an adult functional education for family life 
planning program is presented. It has a hypothetical time factor 
for classroom instruction (200 hours), takes into account informa- 
tion on the type of teachers available, conforms to hypothetical 
budgetary directives, and, finally, is based upon a target popula- 
tion survey that has ascertained which of the subjects and topics 
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in liie in. fril listing were known and which were not; which were 
of interest to the target group and which were not. 

This syllabus also forwards a notion of the content of a 
program: the conception of family life planning here is broad and 
includes several different aspects of a family's life rather than a 
more narrow interpretation that would focus only on family 
planning and contraception. The underlying assumption is that 
each of the areas touched upon has a relationship to family size 
determination.' 

1 . Health and hygiene 

a. Common illnesses: diagnosis and treatment 

b. First aid 

c. Prenatal care 

d. Postnatal care 

e. Caring for babies and cliildren 

f. The body: its parts and functions " 

g. Introduction to family planning techniques 

h. Personal hygiene 

i. Home hygiene 

2. Agriculture 

a. Flice farming: stages and techniques 

b. Tobacco growing: stages and techniques 

c. Sugar cane cultivation 

d. Home gardening 

e. Fruit cultivation 

f. Poultry-raising 

g. Farm cooperatives 

3. Language 

a. Letters and vowels of the alphabet 
b* Basic word level (1,000 words) 
c. Filling in forms 

* This syllabus is one that was adopted by an adult functional education and 
family Ufe planning program in Thailand sponsored by World Education and 
the Thai Ministry of Education. 
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d. Letter-writing 

e. Readings from national literature 

4. Calculation 

a. The use of numbers 

b. Simple arithmetic: addition, subtraction, division, and 
multiplication 

c. Measurements 

d. Time 

e. Money 

f. Population-related arithmetic 

g. Budgeting 

5. Domestic sciences 

a. The family 

b. Introduction to nutrition: food values and the diet 

c. Meal constructic 

d. Seasonal foods 

e. Child-rearing 

f. Family budgeting 

g. Sewing: making and mending clothing 

h. Home industry 

i. Home repair 

6. Geography 

a: National and regional geography 

b. Climate: seasons 

c. Production and productivity 

d. Population: trends in population growth 

e. Communications: the media 

f. Important centers (urban and rural) 
?• Civics 

a. Forms of national, regional, and local governments 

b. Rights and responsibilities of citizens 

c. Rules and regulations 

d. Public services: utilities, health services, family planning 
services, and educational services 
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Obviously, this syllabus could have been presented in far greater 
detail than shown here. The syllabus is a reference tool for 
curriculum developers. It is they who determine the components 
of each topic and work out the details. The syllabus presented 
ranges over a wide span of subjects and topics. The exclusion of 
some and inclusion of others resulted from the application of the 
various constraints upon an initial listing which was even broader 
It is fairly easy to see from this syllabus the planners' conceptions 
of family life plannnig and functional adult education. The next 
step is to translate the syllabus into a curriculum. 



Developing a CLiririciil*jm from a Syllabus 

In the context of an adult education program, curriculum design 
consists of two distinct tasks. The first is to determine what is to 
be taught. The second is to decide how the syllabus is to be 
taught. In other words, the curriculum both details the specific 
coiUent and determines, to a degree, the teaching methodology 

The determinaiion of content is not a continuation of jthe 
syllabus function of listing subjects and topics, but is arrived at 
through preparation of materials. The materials are transmitted to 
the participants in the program tlirough an instructor. There are 
thus iwo levels of transmission of the syllabus to the target group 
First, the curriculum translates the syllabus into a specific core of 
materials. This function entails further listing of syllabus details 
which continues until the final preparatory phase of the curricu- 
lum actually spells out the material. On the second level it 
becomes the teacher's role to draw the'nexus between curricular 
materials and students. The way in which the teacher does this is 
the methodology. The curriculum, however, because it is pre- 
sented through the materials, can dictate to the instructor many of 
the elements of methodology and thus can become the main 
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vehicle for the development of the program's instructional 
approach. The role of the curriculum is, therefore, twofold. 

There are several reasons for a curriculum's assuming this dual 
role in aduit functional education. Indeed, in the planning and 
organization of most of formal education, the curriculum develop- 
ment process is not undertaken solely by the program's organizers. 
In most situations the governmental body responsible for the 
formal system does not go further than the setting of a core 
syllabus. The tasks here called curriculum development are most 
typically performed by authors of textbooks and publishers. A 
textbook delineates how a particular subject or topic in the 
syllabus is to be presevited and suggests to the teacher how the 
material is to be taught. Since primary and secondary education 
are the major portions of any educational system, and the number 
of participants is large and relatively constant, in most countries a 
number of authors and publishers participate in developing 
curricular materials, and the teacher can usually make a choice 
among a number of options. 

In adult functional education activities, however, the relation- 
ship between the private publishing sector and the governmental 
or public body conducting programs is not, as yet, well developed 
in most countries. As a result, it is the program planners who have 
the major responsibility for the production of materials and for 
curriculum development. Furthermore, since instructors in adult 
functional education programs, and in particular in literacy 
efforts, are usually poorly qualified, the materials produced must 
be explicit in suggesting classroom methodology. Experience has 
shown that teachers in such programs tend to adhere- strictly to 
the written materials and aids made available to them. Hence, 
careful curriculum development is important. 

Designing a curriculum is a complex process. The curriculum 
developer must perform a number of tasks in order to arrive at a 
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final product. Using the syllabus as a point of referep'^ the 
curriculum development process may be as follows: 

Stage J : The material in the syllabus is stratified into a series 
of units. These units are, on the one hand, contcntual and 
necessitate a determination of the specific content of each 
topical unit in the syllabus. On the other hand this stratifica- 
tion has the task of assigning time elements to each of the 
units. To some extent the task being performed at this stage 
can be likened to the laying of a mosaic floor. A certain 
picture is envisioned as a whole, then broken up into many 
different pieces, each of which is assigned a specific position. 
The final aspect of this stage consists of laying the numerous 
pieces down in the allotted amount of space. 

Stage 2: After the designer determines the units and their 
detailed content, he turns his attention to questions of 
methodology. How are the units to be presented to the 
learner? 

Stage 3: At the final stage of the curriculum development 
process the units arrived at in the first are superimposed upon 
the approaches and methodologies determined in the second, 
and actual production of materials commences.^ 

Different Types of Curricula 

The detail of units undertaken in the first stage of curriculum 
development is not purely a technical process consisting of 
designing palatable units of instruction. . Indeed, before the 
curriculum designer can begin, he must determine whp< type of 
curriculum he wishes to design. His only point of reference, the 
syllabus, provides him with little more than an idea of what the 

^Stages 2 and 3 are discussed in Chapters V and VI. 
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learning experience he is designing must comprise. It does not tell 
him how that totality is to be broken down. In programs of adult 
lundamental education two types of curricula have so far been 
developed; the subject curriculum and the integrated curriculum. 

In a subject curriculum approach, each subject is taught 
independently of the others and each topic is presented sequen- 
tially. In arithmetic, for example, multiplication and division are 
taught only after addition and subtraction. There is a sequential 
relationsliip between the first pair of topics and the second in that 
the skills developed through learning addition and subtraction are 
required for learning multiplication and division. In developing a 
subject curriculum, the designer must look at each subject and the 
topics it contains and determine the sequence in which they will 
be presented. Tliis is doae on the basis of each topic's role as a 
provider of knowledge and skills requisite for subsequent topics. 
Part of the function involved consists also of assigning weight 
factors to each sequence: how much material must one topic 
include, and what period of time is necessary for the particular 
skills and knowledge to be adequately taught. There may also be a 
sequence among subjects such that one subject would be taught 
before another. In this approach, the program participant is 
presented with a series of clearly delineated subjects and topics 
which are learned in an orderly and sequential fasliion. 

The integrated curriculum approach takes a different view of 
the presentation of subjects and topics. It assumes that many 
topics witliin subjects relate to each other. Thus, for instance, 
arithmetical aspects of money and of family budgeting have a clear 
cosmection. Similarly, some topics in the analysis of population 
growth can be related to both arithmetical and agricultural topics. 
In essence, the integrated approach redefines subjects in an 
attempt to pool topics from various traditional subjects around a- 
newly defined subject area related to a practical problem. The 
focus shifts from the topic itself to a problematized situation that 
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draws upon various skills and knowledge collected from a number 
of the traditional subjects. In approaching the subject curriculum 
in this fasliion, the integrated curriculum approach hypothesizes 
that a real-life situation is not stratified according to subject 
matter but, rather, requires an amalgam of skills and knowledge. 
The role of the designer is to collect or cross-classify the subjects 
and topics in the syllabus and make them into a series of 
integrated presentations. In some cases an entire curriculum is 
integrated in such a way that the student receives a logical and 
continuous presentation in which topics from the various subjects 
are introduced at points where they reVate to the overall 
problclnatized situation. This approach effectively elminates the 
rigid classification and presentation of topics by subject. More and 
more adult education programs are choosing the integrated 
approach rather than the more traditional subject approach. 

An integrated curriculum lends itself to the problem-centered 
method preferred by many adult educators. In this approach a 
''real-hfe" problem— one that program participants are concerned 
with— becomes the focus of attention. 

The process of unit determinatijon depends on the planner's 
choice between ilv^st two approaches. The curriculum designers's 
role is somewhat different in each. Quite obviously, the approach 
adopted , will influence the methodology and set forth certain 
parameters within which the next two stages of the curriculum 
development process will occur. 

Syllabus and curriculum design are the first stages in the 
evolvement of the content and methodology of a program. In their 
next phase of development they must be combined into a 
coherent system. The entire process is integrated and one stage 
flows naturally from the other. Throughout the process one 
should not lose sight of the fact that the final testing ground for 
both the syllabus and the curriculum is in their application at the 
classroom level, and the final judges of the efficacy of the work 
will be the program participants. 
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iniBs. choice &f iWuctional methodology is perhaps tihe most 
v#ilicult and important aspect of program deveiopmeniiJtiowever 
well intentioned a program may be, however cogent amriiEbherent 
its syllabus and curriculum, an inappropriate teaching laiHthod can 
be its undoing. The careful analysis of alternati\ffisi.and of 
information relating to the many factors affecting iihe-miode of 
instruction becomes vital to the planning process. 

It is sometimes argued that there is no need to specify the 
teaching method and that each teacher should be leiit free to 
devise his own approach. Indeed, the argument goes, tlie essence 
of teaching is the determination of an instructional methodology. 
The creative teacher can even develop his own materials if those 
provided do not meet with his approval. The counterargument 
does not entirely negate tWs affirmation. It concedes that teacliing 
is the art of developing and applying an instructional approach at 
the classroom level. However, the very materials available to a 
teacher dictate to a large extent the teaching method. 

The more materials available, the greater the latitude . an 
individual teacher has to determine his method of work. The 
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materials available in most adult education programs, however, are 
limited, and the teacher has very little choice. This is especially 
true in family life planning education. Consequently, the materials 
that are developed for such a program are very likely to determine 
the instructional methodology. This is certainly more true than in 
other sectors of education, where a myriad of materials arc 
available. If the teachers are well qualified, or if there are time and 
facilities to train them, then the materials they work with are of 
secondary importance. in adult fundamental education the 
teachers typically available are poorly qualified and the time for 
trai'uing is limited. Thus, the burden of methodology falls 
primarily on the materials themselves and the need to determine a 
methodology of instruction becomes much more acute. This line 
of argument does not negate the other approach; it simply 
attempts to analyze realistically the situation confronting the 
planner in charting and establishing an educational program for 
family life planning. 

Unless a particular program ha? the latitude, usually determined 
by the budget, to put forth more than one set of materials, and 
hence more than one methodology, it is necessary to focus upon 
one approach. 



Factors in the Determination of Methodoiogy 

A methodology is basically a strategy for transmitting a syllabus 
to a target population. It must be derived from an analysis of the 
particular characteristics of that group. When these characteristics 
are applied to a set of experiences and accumulated knowledge 
about a learning theory, a methodology has been stipulated. 

The main factors associated with instructional methodology are 
those relating to the target population. Several different types of 
data are required: 
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1 . Administrative data 

a. Physical facilities available for instruction 

b. Furnisliings of the classroom, including availability of 
electricity and lighting 

c. Time of day instruction will occur 

2. Target population characteristics 

a. Attention span 

b. Ability to think abstractly 

c. Motivations for education 

d. Attitudes towards learning 

e. Traditional learning patterns 

This information, most of which has already been assembled 
tlirough the target population survey, indicates the approach that 
has the greatest chance of success. Once the data has been 
analyzed, the approach can be tailored to particular population 
groups. Examples of decisions that can be arrived at are the 
following: 

1 . Length of instructional units 

2. Size of class 

3. Whether learning groups should be segregated or integrated 
by sex 

4. Dialogic'al versus frontal presentation 

5. Possibilities for employing audio-visual aids 

6. Level of abstraction to be included in the teaching material 

Another set of factors to be considered are those relating to the 
teachers. Who are they? How much training and experience have 
they had in adult education techniques? What do they know about 
the human body, about contraception, about population? How 
comfortable are they in using the language of family planning? 
The degree to which a methodology can be simplified or left fairly 
free for the teacher is largely a function of the types of people 
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participating in the teaching force. Hence, an examination of the 
qualifications and experience of the available teachers is essential. 

Duration of a program will also influence the method employed. 
It will help decide the pace and detail of the material. 

The data assembled can only indicate some desirable aspects of 
a method. The determination of the method itself requires 
applying that data to adult learning theory in order to choose the 
approach best suited to the particular situation. The methodology 
finally chosen will thus be a combination of various factors with 
learning theory on the one hand and with the requirements of the 
syllabus on the other. 



Problems in Adult Learning 

and Their Relation to Methodology 

Most adult fundamental education programs are, and will in the 
future be, distinguished by one common feature: they are aimed 
at illiterate adults who typically have not had any prior Tormal 
schooling. Indeed, the functional programs envisioned for pur- 
poses of family life planning education are to a large extent 
functional literacy programs. One of the objectives is to teach 
people to read. Many of the materials produced will be written 
materials, and the target groups must be taught the skills necessary 
to cope with them. Furthermore, the notion of using an adult 
educational program for family life planning education is essen- 
tially an outcrop of functional literacy programs. Although the 
approaches and materials may differ immensely from those used in 
traditional literacy programs, planners can learn a great deal from 
the experience of such traditional programs, especially about the 
learning problems of illiterate populations. 

The major problem of adult fundamental education and the 
root of most other problems is the motivation of the target 
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population. Attendance is voluntary. Tiie only way participants 
can be gathered is by making them want to come. Confronted 
with a population with no tradition of formal education, the 
planner finds that those for whom he has designed his program do 
not flock to his center just because an educational experience is 
being offered. 

Consider the following scene of an adult class in a typical rural 
area. After a long and arduous day's work, a class is convened in 
the local village school. It is a poorly lit structure where 
furnisliings are scaled down in size to accommodate the primary- 
school children who use the facility during the day. In this 
crowded and uncomfortable environment the adult is presented 
with a primer through which he is lectured frontally by a poorly 
trained teacher, very often a primary-school teacher. The material 
in the primer is both uninteresting and' difficult for the pupil. The 
subject matter is abstract, as it has been chosen for its applicability 
to language instruction. Upon thumbing his way to the end of the 
[ booklet, a learner discovers that the texts increase in length and 

the illustrations diminish in number. If it takes so many hours to 
"read" tlirough the first few pages, which turn out to be so 
contentually insignificant, thinks the student, why bother staying 
J in the group until the end of the booklet is reached? True, .the 

I village offers few distractions. Sleep, however, is always welcome, 

i Compounding this picture is the fact that literacy skills are not 

t required in the least for daily living and their attainment does not 

— seem nearly as important or significant an accomplishment as, say, 
K increasing the rice crop. 

I Not only must the content be interesting, but also the ways in 

|: which it is presented must stimulate him. Programs that have 

I' faijed in either of these two areas-content and method-have 

|: suffered extremely high proportions of dropout. Several factors 

I relating to the learning of illiterate target groups may be useful in 

|r o the design of methodology and curriculum. While clearly each 

|ERJC 
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situation has its own particular problems, an analysis of adult 
illiterate learners around the world shows that the following 
factors are relatively universal. 

1, Attention span: Having had little or no previous organized 
and formalized learning experience, the attention span of 
illiterate adults is usually short. Also, in most programs adults 
come to the sessions after a long day's work, and fatigue furthej 
shortens the attention span. 

2 Time factor: Most of the students have other work to do and 
other responsibilities. They usually have little time for preparing 
lessons. Furthermore, their homes may be crowded, dark, and 
noisy. Thus, the bulk of the learning will take place in the 
classroom. It is an error to put much reliance on outside 
homework. 

3. Formal versus non formal operations: In Piagetian terms, it 
has been found in many countries that adult illiterates are 
developmentally at a level of formal, concrete operations. On 
the other hand, some studies have shown that adult illiterates 
are not hampered in the development of nonformal operations 
and are quite capable of fairly complex abstract thought. Since 
the dej?;ree to which a person can or cannot think abstractly is of 
paramount significance in the design of both methodology and 
curriculum, it is advisable to find this out during the preprogram 
target population survey, .A useful means of doing so is 
proposed by Daniel Lerner in what he calls an "empathy scale." 
Interviewees were asked to envision themselves in another 
person's shoes or in another situation in order to discover 
whether they were capable of abstraction and, if so, to what 
extent. Tales such as that of the illiterate villager who could not 
believe that men had landed on the moon since it was 
"obviously too small for a man to walk on or even stand on" are 
revealing and should be considered with care. Both the level and 
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form of presentation will be determined by this factor to a large 
extent. 

4. Sense compensation: Literacy skills are a form of communi- 
cation skills. They enable man both to extend his own 
communications and to store information. However, people 
who cannot read do not have a more limited capacity for 
information storage than people who can read. In fact, they 
tend to compensate for the lack of these skills by having highly 
developed memories, it is no accident, for instance, that many 
illiterate cultures have been able to record entire traditions by 
word of mouth. This form of compensation is not unlike what is 
known as sense compensation. A blind person compensates for 
his blindness by developing extraordinary acuity in other senses 
such as touch and hearing. This factor is important in designing 
an instructional methodology. 

5. Trac/itinnal modes of learning. Every society, whether literate 
or not, has means For educating its members. Although 
such education would not be considered a formal educational 
system, in many respects it is. A program planner should 
observe traditional learning patterns to discover clues that are 
applicable to the teaching methods he is planning. 

One further observation is warranted. Illiteracy is no more than a 
state of being unlettered, the inability to communicate tlirough 
the medium of the written word. The tendency in many adult 
literacy programs to equate illiteracy with ignorance or lack of 
intelligence is wholly erroneous. The illiterate adult is often an 
otherwise knowledgeable individual and certainly is not lacking in 
his intellectual capacity. To treat adult learners as if they were 
grade school pupils is one result of this tendency and, like the 
tendency itself, a gross error. Adults should be treated as adults 
and as equals throughout the learning process of a program. 
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Methods of Literacy Instruction 

The techniques that have been developed to teach reading and 
writing skills are applicable to adult functional education and 
family life planning programs when these programs are intended to 
be extensions of literacy efforts. 

The era of "functional literacy" heralded at the International 
Conference of Ministers of Education on the • Eradication of 
Ilhteracy held at Teheran in 1965 signified a change in the concept 
of literacy education. Traditionally, literacy programs had the 
teaching of reading and . writing skills as the objective. The 
functional Uteracy movenient recognized that such programs have 
limited potential for success and, consequently, that literacy 
instruction should be related to immediate functional needs. This 
approach underlies the concept of functional education and family 
life^ planning programs: family life planning is the functional 
aspe'cK.wjth which literacy instruction • is to be associated. That 
being the ^ase^the methodologies employed in literacy programs 
may well have seme value to the functionakeducation program 
planner. \^ 



A distinction should be^-cirawn between a methodology of 
instruction and an approach td^the conduct of an educational 
program. The functional . literacy^p-oroach is just that- an 
approach, not a methodology. Indeed, ttinqtional literacy pro- 
grams have, to a large extent, employed the sarns^ethodologies 
of instruction used in traditional literacy campaigns. 



There is a fundamental difference between the tratiitional 
approach to literacy programs and that put forward by tiie. 
functional literacy movement. The traditional approach saw in 
literacy skills themselves an ideal or an objective. The functional 
approach sees literacy skills as a tool necessary for the attainment 
of other objectives. Therefore, while functional literacy programs 
in theory cannot exist independently of other factors, traditional 
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programs tended to focus all their attention upon illiterate adults 
without regard to their particular situation. 

The functional approach has two main directions, hi the first, 
literacy is considered a component of developmental plans and is, 
in a sense, considered part of the training of personnel for those 
plans. The second direction is that known as ''work-oriented/' It 
attempts to find a xonnection between literacy and the occupa- 
tions of participants so that the program relates to a concrete 
situation. Unfortunately, the functional literacy movement has 
not yet developed methodologies of instruction that are either 
different from or more suited to adult populations than those used 
for decades in traditional literacy campaigns. 

The main objective of any literacy program, be it traditional or 
functional, is the instruction of literacy skills. There are two main 
schools of thought in adult literacy methodology: the "synthetic" 
and the "global" methods. A third methodology, labeled the 
"eclectic'' method by Professor William Gray, is a synthesis of the 
first two. The synthetic method is based on the recognition of 
letters of the alphabet and the sounds associated with them. 
Letters are then formed into syllables, and words are derived from 
different combinations of these. This method is considered best 
suited to languages like Hindi and Spanish, in which letters 
maintain constant pronunciations* Critics find the extensive 
teclmical memorization necessary to be tedious and difficult. 
Although proponents of the method claim the initial alphabet, 
instruction is swift, the few lessons devoted to it tend to be spent 
m enunciating nonsensical sounds, quite meaningless to the 
learners at the critical stage when their interest must be held. 

The global method is based on the recognition of words or 
phrases with their meaning. It assumes that if these words are 
woven into stories or paragraphs with meaning ana constantly 
repeated, the learner will begin to associate written symbols with 
the nouns or verbs they represent. While no time is spent reading 
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off lists of syllables, and interest in the content is spurred, users of 
tliis method find it to be lengthy in application and therefore a 
strain on the students. Moreover, it requires better-qualified 
teachers. 

The eclectic method is becoming increasingly popular. It 
combines elements of the. synthetic approach with the introduc- 
tion of words and sentences from the initial stages of instruction, 
and is considered by many to be most practical and best suited to 
the needs of adults. 

Without a doubt the person who made the greatest impact on 
methodologies of literacy programs throughout the world is Dr, 
Frank Laubach. The method bearing his name is more widely used 
than any other. First developed for teaching the Maranow 
language of the Philippines, the method relates sounds to syllables 
(a synthetic method) and has been applied in 312 different 
languages so far. The method consists of Laubach's original '*key 
word" method, in which several words comprising all consonants 
in a language are derived (not necessarily with meaning); new 
words are constructed by different juxtapositions of consonants 
and vowels from them. An added feature is a series of charts, used 
at the outset of instruction and intended to help the learners 
identify letters and associate them with sounds by superimposing 
drawings of objects on the appropriate letters. Laubach stressed 
the need for simplicity in both the method and the materials used- 
The initial alphabet pliase of instruction is followed by three 
stages of graded readers on a variety of^topics which call for the 
use of the newly acquired technical skills. 

Common to all methods of reading instruction for adults is the 
primen This is a book or a pamphlet which becomes the learner's 
first reader. The first word or letters are introduced on the first 
page of the primer, and eventually both a vocabulary and a 
completed alphabet are built up. 

Some functional literacy programs, especially those sponsored 
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by UNESCO as part of the experimental world program of 
work-oriented functional literacy, have recognized the importance 
of content in literacy efforts. They have attempted to utilize 
familiar situations or occupational themes as subject matter for 
the texts used at the initial literacy instruction phase. In all 
programs, however, it has been assumed as axiomatic that literacy 
skills need to be mastered before more sophisticated textual 
material can be introduced. Indeed, how can one construct a 
meaningful plirase about farm technology with only a third of the 
letters of the alphabet or with a vocabulary of half a dozen 
words? The level of the text and its content can be only most 
elementary. 

Evaluations of literacy programs that used any of the methods 
described above have not been encouraging. High attrition rates, at 
times more than 50 per cent, are common. The number of 
graduates still able to read after a significant amount of time 
following their graduation has typically been low. While these 
discouraging results reflect to an extent upon the methodologies 
utilized, other factors are involved. Lack of appropriate follow-up 
material as well as the lack of an incentive to read are also causes 
for relapse into illiteracy. Surely these factors combine with that 
of instructional methodology to produce this poor state of 
achievement. The prospects for the . program planner are indeed 
grim. The methods available for him to choose from have not 
proven their potential for success, and every program that uses 
them runs the risk of failure. We cannot in good faith recommend 
any of the existing methods. 

The planner is thus faced with the complex task of developing a 
methodology of instruction. It is possible that combining various 
elements of the approaches outlined would be useful in a specific 
situation. Later in this chapter a different approach to the 
instruction of functional literacy skills will be proposed as one 
example of an attempt to develop a more effective method. 
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Postliteracy Readers 

In literacy programs in which the initial instructional phase 
consists of a primer or a series of primers, a second phase usually 
follows which entails the use of postliteracy readers. These are 
usually booklets specially written to utilize those words already 
learned and to present learners with a variety of topics. The 
rationale for the use of these readers is quite simple. Tradition- 
alists say that they serve to reinforce the instruction of the 
alphabet during the first phase and make literacy a usable skill. By 
utilizing readers, they say, literacy skill usage becomes ingrained 
and the process of creating independent readers is begun 
Functionalists add to this that through postliteracy readers they 
can present information of use to the readers. Examples of 
postliteracy readers abound. Perhaps the most ambitious of these 
IS Tunisia's 71-volume encyclopedia for newly literate adults {La 
petit encyclopedic cles adultes). 

Postliteracy readers are usually intended to serve as a bridge 
leading the new literate from .the primer to the world of regular 
written materials. Because most books and newspapers are written 
at a level that far surpasses that attained in the average literacy 
proeram, the postliteracy readers are intended to fortify the new 
Ii* ^-u-y skills of the former illiterates and prepare them for reading 
more complicated materials. Unfortunately, this is usually not 
what happens. The gap between the average postliteracy reader 
and those materials that are produced for adult consumption is 
very large. The new literate finds himself unable to cope with 
more complicated texts. He is limited in his readiTig to those 
materials that have been written specially for him. He can 
understand children's books but the subject matter is unsuitable 
Some countries have attempted to correct this by providing a 
permanent framework for materials production at the level of new 
literates. Typical examples of this are newspapers specially written 
and appearing regularly, which have been most successful. 
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Adults do indeed need to be led through an additional phase of 
literacy instruction after having mastered the basics of literacy. 
However, postliteracy readers are not enough. In planning a 
program, cognizance of the postliteracy phase and its particular 
requirements is important. Programs that do not make provision 
for a follow-up phase, however successful otherwise, find their, 
graduates rapidly relapsing into illiteracy and the skills learned 
during the program rarely, if ever, utilized. The difficulty in the 
postliteracy phase is basically one of seeking a permanent 
framework tlirough which materials can be provided for the new 
literates at a level they can read and comprehend and which, at the 
same time, are of interest to them. 



A New Teaching Method Is Proposed 

The instructional methodology described in this section is one 
that was developed for use in a functional literacy and family life 
planning program, in Thailand. The program has been undertaken 
by the Ministry of Education and World Education. It represents 
an attempt to overcome some of the shortcomings of existing 
programs and is presented here as an example of the type of 
experimentation that can be undertaken to develop new teaching 
methods. 

Rooted in a combination of adult learning theory and a target 
population survey conducted prior to the development of the 
method, the Thai approach has a number of basic features and 
assumptions. The assumptions are: 

1. Adult ilHterates are "literate" in a visual sense: they can 
appreciate and understand visual presentations such as. pic- 
tures and photographs. 

2. The primer by its very definition of being a book or 
pamphlet discourages the beginning learner because the 
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dimculties faced in getting through the first pages seem like 
formidable obstacles to reaching the end. 

3. A functional literacy program should from the outset 
present material that is of immediate use to the learner. 

4. The highly developed memories of illiterates can be used 
in the design of a methodology. 

5. From the outset of the program, emphasis should be on 
content rather than oh the instruction of literacy skills. 

6. A dialogical rather than a frontal teacliing approach is 
better suited to the needs of adults. 

7. Subject matter derived from the environment and experi- 
ences of participants is more likely to facilitate dialogue than 
a methodology and curriculum designed without relation to 
the participants. The content of the methodology is, there- 
fore, situation bound. 

Following from these assumptions, a methodology of instruc- 
tion was evolved. Explicit in the technique are notions pertaining 
to the curriculum. In effect, the method grows out of the 
curriculum. The salient features of the methodology are the 
following: 

I.-/Uustmtion: Since photographs dnd drawings have meaning 

and can be "read" by program participants without benefit of 
a literacy program, they are used extensively. Each unit is 
introduced by a picture. The pictures are chosen to represent 
situations with which the participants are familiar and with 
which they can identify. 

Z The index card: There is no primer. Instead, a series of 
index cards is used. On his first day of attendance the learner 
is presented with an empty loose-leaf binder. Each of the 
lessons in the program is printed on an index card designed to 
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fit into the binder, and he receives the cards as he learns them 
so that at each session he receives an additional set of 
material. One by one he inserts the cards into his binder, 
eventually building up a book. In this fashion the progress of 
the participant is visually presented to him, and he has the 
added motivational force of constructing his own book. Gaps 
in the cards point out gaps in participation and serve as an 
incentive not to miss sessions. The use of index cards also 
lends -itself easily to changes in the curriculum for different 
parts of the country, where local conditions may vary. A 
whole new primer does not have to be prepared, merely a few 
cards. Thus, different portions of the curriculum can be 
changed for different situations and the theory of situation 
specificity maintained. The card format also makes it easier to 
present a complete topic each session. Each card is con- 
structed so that it has two separate portions: a written text 
on one side and a photograph relating to the text on the 
other. The picture and text explain each other and serve to 
reinforce instruction. 

3. Content: Relying on the highly developed memories 
characteristic of illiterate adults, the texts from the very first 
session present participants with complete and meaningful 
topics. Even though the text cannot be read at the outset, its 
content can be retained if it stimulates the interest of 
participants. Furthermore, the picture serves as a key to the 
content of the text and aids the learner to recall its specifics. 

4. Dialogue: Crucial to this method is a dialogue in which the 
instructor serves as a moderator of discussion. The catalyst of 
the dialogue is the pictures, and the group discussion about 
them serves to introduce each topic. Dialogue is considered a 
far more effective means of education than frontal presenta- 
tions by teachers because it creates involvement and increases 
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interest of program participants in the lesson. In a sense, 
dialogue makes the learner a student-teacher, and bolsters his 
confidence in himself by placing value on his observations and 
opinions. 

5. Key words: While the associations of the photographs 
with the text will eventually lead to an association of specific 
words with their meaning, teaching reading in this fashion is 
tedious and inefficient. Therefore, in each topic one or several 
words, preferably those conveying the subject of the session, 
are chosen to be key words. These are printed on both sides 

- of the index card and are taught in depth during the lesson. 
Students are taught to write them and to understand their 
phonic composition. The key words throughout the program 
are ckiisen so that in a relatively short period of time they 
cover all letters in an alphabet. To do this, they have to be 
graduated in difficulty. 

6. Programming: A unique form of programming is employed 
in presenting the textual material. Both the content of the 
text and the key words are reinforced in a series of exercises 
that combine the various forms of questioning used in linear 
programrning with the multiple choice approach of branch 
programming. Conceptually, each index card is treated as a 
frame in a program. This feature enables the cards to be used 
in individualizing instruction. Because most program partici- 
pants will not be able to devote time after class to the 
exercises in the question and answer portion of the card, time 
is set aside during each session for individual work under the 
supervision of the instructor. This way an individual partici- 
pant who is in need of clarification of a point does not need 
to wait for the next session, but can receive immediate 
individual attention from the instructor. 
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Each of these features contributes to a coherent methodology. 
The approach may present some administrative difficulties, but 
these are not insurmountable when the program is admhiistered 
efficiently. Evaluation evidence from the pilot project in Thailand 
has pointed to a marked increase in participation and learning 
compared with the ongoing "regular" hteracy . program there. 
Dropout rates have been significantly reduced, interest in the 
material has intensified participation, discussion has been devel- 
oped on substantive issues, and recall of the written passages has 
facilitated both learning and retention of material. 

The choice and design of instructional methodology are vital 
elements in the planning and design of educational programs. They 
are the key to many other decisions about the curriculum, the 
choice and training of teachers, and the administrative aspects of a 
program. Much of the work that will be done in the development 
of methods of instruction in the field of adult functional basic 
education programs will remain at the level of trial and error. So 
far program planners have few successful experiences as models. 
The field is in an infant stage and all experiences have much 
broader implications than the development of a new method of 
instruction in the more established areas of education would have. 
All experiences in the design of methodology in the area of adult 
fundamental education at. this point in time are pioneering efforts 
and need to be evaluated carefully and approached with the 
caution and deliberation that this state implies. 
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VI. Curriculum Development 
and the Preparation 
of Materials 



Following the determination of the syllabus and the choice of 
instructional methodology the planner turns his attention to the 
operational aspects of curriculum development and the prepara- 
tion of materials. This, the tliird and final stage in the curriculum 
development process, is the culmination of the previous activities. 
It is the operational rnanifestation of all the previous planning. Its 
ingredients are the target population surveys, the syllabus, and the 
instructional methodology. All of the decisions and activities 
conducted in the earher stages of the planning process come to 
bear. Graphically, the planning process can be likened to the 
construction of a house. The foundations have now been laid and 
the walls set up. The final curriculum together with the materials 
form the roof and coriiplete the structure. All the remaining 
preparatory phases are the interior decoration. When all prepara- 
tions are completed the house can be opened to its tenants, the 
program participants. 
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The Instructional Methodology and Curriculum Development 

The exact boundaries between instructional methodology and 
the development of the curriculum are rather hazy because the 
two elements are intertwined. But there is a clear relationship 
between the method of instruction chosen and the development of 
the curriculum. The instructional method dictates the direction 
that the curriculum activities are to take. If, for example, it is 
decided that a method involving use of a global reading technique 
will be used to teach literacy skills the curriculum developers need 
to develop the required primers and produce the materials 
necessary for implementation of the methodology. In developing 
the actual primers the curriculum developers will, in effect, 
-.^superimpose the syllabus on a methodology of instruction. Much 
of the task will be an operational one of utilizing the units 
determined earlier and writing the materials. The form the 
materials will take is a function of the methodology decided upon. 
Thus, to a large extent the skills requisite for curriculum 
development at this stage are technical skills of materials writing. 

Production of materials, although entailing a set of technical 
skills, is not purely a technical matter. The curriculum developer 
must exercise judgment in presenting the material and keep in 
mind that, since the teacher is likely lo adhere rigidly to the 
. materials, these determine the nature of the classroom presenta- 
tion. Therefore, they need to be constructed and written with 
both the teacher and the learner in view. 

On the basis of the instructional methodology the curriculum 
developer performs several tasks: 

1 . Decides on the format 

2. Makes a final decision about the division of the material into 
instructional units 

3. Assembles the materials necessary to begin materials prepara- 
tion 
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4. Determines the mode of presentation 

5. Prepares the materials 

The overriding consideration is that the resulting materials must be. 
appropriate for the methodology chosen. There is, consequently, a 
dependency relationsliip between the method and the subsequent 
development of the curriculum. 



The Preparation of Materials 

This phase of curriculum development is predominantly one of 
preparation of materials. Without biasing the methodology, the 
curriculum developer may choose to develop materials that are 
written, audio, visual, or any combination of these. Presumably 
the preparation of an audio or visual presentation entails opera- 
tions such as cutting a tape or producing a film or filmstrip; 
materials production can consist of far more than the writing of 
texts. 

Writing a text, whether it is a primer or index cards, requires • 
skills in addition to a capacity to write in simplified language for a 
particular known target population. The writer must be able to 
capture the language structure of his target audience and to 
present information in the manner in which the target group is 
accustomed to receiving it. Because of this it is of the utmost 
importance that the materials writer be familiar with the target 
group. He. can, of course, learn a good deal by studying the survey 
data, but he will do a better job if he really knows the people for 
whom he is writing. Writing a teaching text also entails the 
composition of exercises. The way in which these are presented 
and the questions they pose will often determine how material is 
reinforced and learned. Each exercise needs a rationale; it should 
not be written just because it seems like a good idea in principle to 
include a few questions. The materials designer must also know 
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how much text should be inckided in a particular unit, what types 
of exercises should accompany the text, and how much time 
should be allotted to each unit. 

The curriculum developer also determines the way in which a 
unit will be presented. If audio-visual aids are to be used, he must 
plan their position in the unit and indicate how to use them and 
how much time to allocate for each one. Each unit should be a 
coherent whole, and so it is his task to see that each element of a 
unit is properly integrated with all other elements. 

Writing itself is a difficult task. Is the sentence too long? Have 
the words used already been introduced to the reader? Has the 
content been broken down into ideas that make sense to the 
learner? Writing, indeed, is a specialized skill and it is wise to 
employ experienced professionals at this stage; even the profes- 
sional writer may need to be trained in writing for new literates. 

Integral to the writing t^sk is the preparation of the instruc- 
tional aids. Many materials need to be produced in addition to the 
pages of a booi* or sides of an index card. The curriculum 
developer will determine what air's are required and where they 
should be introduced. Flash cards, slides, filmstrips, tapes, charts, 
and other aids can be used; the text and the aids must be planned 
together. This multimedia approach is limited only by constraints 
of budget, availability of materials, and the imagination of the 
curriculum developer. 

The materials designer will also put to good u - : the data 
gathered about the characteristics of the target population. For 
whom is he writing? Men or women? Farmers or factory workers? 
Teenagers or parents of large families? People who have been 
previously trained in abstract thought, or persons limited to the 
concrete? Be designing material for a known population and 
taking into account the nature of that population, many mistakes 
can be avoided. One author has related how he wrote of a fly and 
included a drawing of a fly on one entire page of a book, but the 
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Students for whom this was intended as identilication insisted that 
no siicli creature existed. Obviously, this author did not consider 
that his target group was not able to associate a blown-up visual 
representation of a fly with the little insects hovering around them 
every day. Adequate data and a thorough understanding of ^he 
target population are prerequisites to the preparation of materials. 

Other than. these basic guidelines, a combination of skill and 
imagination peppered with common sense are all that is required 
•for good material.s production. The resulting materials are the 
tools that the program planners place in the hands of the teachers. 
A program will be only as good as the tools it prepares. 

The Materials Production Team 

The actual production of materials may involve a team: 

1 . People k.iowledgeable in the subject matter— in this instance 
health specialists, family planners, and agriculturists 

2. Writers 

3. Audio-visual production experts: artists, photograpir^^rs, silk- 
screen artisans 

4. A curriculum designer 

The curriculum designer forms the link between the other 
members of .the production team and the program planners. He 
coordinates the activities of the writers and the audio-visual 
production experts with those of the subject specialists and also 
makes the decisions regarding format, specific unit content, and 
method of presentation. 

Subject matter specialists are needed to advise on content, 
method of presentation, and the accuracy of materials. Scattered 
throughout the existing materials produced for adult literacy 
programs are numerous errors in the subject matter itself. A 
glaring example of this is one postliteracy reader written for rural 
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women in an impoverished country in which the author argues 
strenuously that children should be weaned at three months of age, 
obviously a seriously misleading contention. Another states 
categorically that there are no side effects from birth control pills; 
another, that female sterilization requires removal of the ovaries. 
Consultation with subject matter specialists can nip such mistakes 
in the bud. 

The team approach to materials production lielps to minimize 
coordination and cooperation gaps. The resulting materials will 
usually reflect tliis by being coherent, coordinated, and accurate. 

Pretesting Materials 

Before mass producing materials and implementing them on a 
wide scale, it is valuable to test them on a small sample 
population. If there are confusions or errors they can be 
eliminated promptly and inexpensively. It is considerably cheaper 
to produce a few materials, test them, and uiSert corrections and 
revisions than to discover after mass production that corrections 
need to be made. In addition, poor or faulty materials may have a 
negative effect on participants* Errors in content may serve to 
inculcate or perpetuate misinformation. If the participants happen 
to know that a statement is wrong they will mistrust all the 
material. Materials that learners find uninteresting may cause them 
to drop out of programs and to ^e even more resistant to future 
educational efforts. For all of se reasons a pretest is recom- 
mended' 

Designing a pretest requires, in effect, setting up a miniprogram. 
Conditions under which mateiuJs are tested must be as similar as 
possible to the conditions that will prevail in the program itself. 
The target group for the pretest should approximate the ^-^get 
group of the program in all characteristics, including age and sex, 
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background and occupations, interests and motivations- The 
teachers for the test pro.^ram should have backgrounds similar to 
those of the instructors available for the entire program. Similarly, 
physical conditions should approximate those prevailing in the 
actual program situation. A set of materials designed for rural 
young adults employed in farming, for instance, tested on . ;^lass 
of adult learners from an urban area who are employed in industry 
will not provide adequate feedback, and, in fact, revisions inserted 
as a result .of such a pretest might themselves be mistaken. 

It is preferable to err on the negative than the positive side in 
pretesting. It is better, for instance, to use the least qualified 
teachers available instead of master teachers; material that a 
poorly qualified instructor can use without difficulty can certainly 
be used by better qualified personnel. 

Crucial to the success of the pretest is a well-designed evaluation 
system* Each unit in the program needs to be evaluated carefully, 
'tirqs, the evaluation procedures designed for the program itse'f 
(see G^iapter IX) needs to be meticulously copied and minut-^ly 
detailed GA^ing the pretest. Here, too^ overevaluation or collection 
of superfluot^^ata is more desirable than underevaluation or data 
with gaps that cki^mot be filled in at a later stage. 

Time factors maVNnecessitate compromising the pretest proce- 
dures. A program designed to last two years and intended for 
implementation in six moiHJis cannot, of course, be pretested over 
a two-year period. Indeed, \^e pretest cannot last more than 
several months at most. Several \f>proaches have been developed 
to accommodate time limitatiors : \^ 

The sampling pn^.<:fSi Not all materials are tested but 
rather a stiatJfied S : M units chosen at random from 
among \bo iUfrerent le\cls of the program. In thJs manner at 
least one uriit is tested at graduated level intervals and 
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indications as to the usefulness of "the complete set of 
materials can be extrapolated. 

2. The midtigroup pretest: Several different test groups are 
chosen sulIi that each approximates a projection of the target 
population at various stages of instruction. Tlie materials are 
divided among the test groups so that there is total coverage. 
Wlijle the test group in this approach is of necessity large, all 
materials can be tested. 

.?. The pilot project: Pilot projects are basically compromises 
between small pretest groups and complete program imple- 
mentation. One or several areas within the overall target area 
are selected for a pilot effort in which the entire program is 
adfiii/i;itered. The participating group is, of course, much 
larger than that which would be assembled for a pretest. 
Certainty of the representative nature of this pilot group is 
ascertained through the choice of the sample, hideed, Jie 
pilot project is a far more accurate simulation of the overall 
target situation than the test group. \n a pilot project the 
spread of a program is gradual, and revisions can be made in 
the materials aivi methodologies at each stage. In cases in 
which materials being used are expensive to produce and 
revise, such as iMms, a pilot project is n more suitable means 
for testing than the more liinited test gi'oup. 

Following the testing of the materials, revisions can be made on 
the basis of an analysis of the evaluation data. Some units may 
need correction of rewriting; many may be proven adequate. 
Whatever the case may be, having the materials of a program 
pretested provides the planner with the confidence he needs to 
start the program on a large scale. 
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Audio visual Aids 

It is becoming increasingly recognized that written materials 
alone are less effective than written materials accompanied by 
audio-visual aids. Some educational ventures hh vc even gone so far 
as to use only audio-visual materials. 

Underlying the development of audio-visual aids is the notion 
that learning occurs most effectively tlirough the stimulation of a 
maximum number of senses. For example, a program that requires 
the use of audio senses and the application of the visual senses to 
media other than the printed page, as well as the use of sight for 
reading and vocal cords for enunciating sentences, leads to more 
effective learning. This contention has been provt^n time and again 
in analyses of educational programs of all levels and types. Current 
educational theory wholeheartedly endorses a multi-sensory 
approach to educational materials. 

The roster of audio-visual techniques is constantly expanding. 
The most common currently utilized aids are: 

1 . Audio 

a. Tape recordings 

b. Records 

c. Film soundtracks 

2. Visual 

a. Charts 

b. Cards of many kinds 

c. Blackboards, flannel boards, magnetic boards 

d. Slides 

e. Filmstrips 

f. Films 

3. Experimentation 

a. Laboratory equipment 
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b. Individualized learning aids of many kinds for a growing 
range of subject matter 

c. Tools and raw materials 

d. Games and simulations 

These aids are generally used by means of a wide variety of media: 

I , Paper, wood, and other raw materials readily available 

2. Movie and slide projectors 

3r Radio 

4. Television 

5- Tape recorders • 

Many of the aids require complicated or expensive machinery and 
cannot be used widely. Various forms of computer-aided instruc- 
tion are extremely expensive and inappropriate to adult funda- 
mental education programs in developing nations. Electricity is 
required for many of the techniques. Nevertheless, the range of 
materials that are available to a program planner is extensive. 

First, a word of caution. The novelty of audio-visual aids can 
lead to situations where the aids themselves become ends rather 
than means to attain the program objectives. Aids need to be 
planned so they are appropriate to the program and are not 
incorporated simply because of their gimmick value. Furthermore, 
aids should be designed so that they can easily be utilized by 
teachers. -The number of aids that are produced and never reach 
classrooms is alarmmg. Teachers need to be familiar with the use 
of the aids and competent to handle the .machinery involved. Aids 
should not be planned as merely auxiliary instruments, but as vital 
parts of program materials. 

Involvement of program participants in the production of aids is 
an educational technique that has been utilized with impressive 
eifect in some programs. Production of a filmsLrip or preparation 
of charts and cards by the learners can be effectively incorporated 
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into program design. This has the advantage of making the learner 
a participant in the production of his own learning materials and is 
of immense vakie in the learning process. 

As long as a balance is maintained in the relationship of 
audio-visual aids to the program, taking into account available 
human and financial resources, aids can be of immeasurable 
importance in a program. Their design and production are an 
integral part of the materials production phase and should be 
undertaken simultaneously with the production of written mate- 
rials. 



Demonstration Activities 

\ 

One form of valuable instructional aids, especially in an adult 
education framework, is demonstration activities. Since much of 
the subject matter in adult functional education programs relates 
to real life situations and is aimed at introducing change into these 
situations, actual demonstration as part of the program's curricu- 
lum is a most useful vehicle. Showing participants how the content 
of a particular topic relates to their own situation concretizes 
instruction and makes it less abstract. In addition, this avoids any 
possibility of suspicion. 

A number of examples can illustrate the use of demonstrations: 

A. Demonstrating a nutrition unit: For a unit in which meal 
preparation is the objective, program participants can 
actually plan, prepare, and cook a meal. If a class is 
sufficiently small in size it can convene in the kitchen of one 
of the participants for this purpose. 

B. Demonstrating an agiiculture unit: For a unit in which the 
objective is to get farmers to sow rice at constant intervals, 
program participants can hold a session in a field or yard and 
actually sow rice in the manner stipulated. 
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C. Demonstrating a .♦'iunily planning unit: A unit in which the 
objective is to get women to visit clinics could include a visit 
to such a clinic with a demonstration given by members of 
the staff. If planned enough ahead of time, role-playing 
could be worked into such a visit, with learners assuming the 
roles of both clinic personnel and patients. 

The form and mature of demonstrations are a part of the design of 
program methodologies and materials and need to be accounted 
for in the materials production and curriculum development 
phase. Student participation is advisable, as one learns more 
tlirough one*s own actions than through that of others. Demon- 
strations are not a separate facet of a program; they are integral to 
the curriculum and should be designed accordingly . 

The activities listed and suggestions made in this chapter are 
merely illustrative and not in any way exhaustive. The lengthiest 
and most arduous of the preparatory stages, that of curriculum 
development and materials production, is also the most exciting. It 
is here that the program planner shows his mettle and imprints his 
ideas on a program* Although there are numerous models that can 
be emulated, there is also ample room for experimentation and 
dvjvelopment of. new materials and approaches. It is in this phase 
that all of the work previously undertaken in planning a program 
is culminated. It is the product of this phase that is the most 
visible feature of a program and source of much of a program's 
evaluation. Following the development of a curriculum and 
preparation of materials, the initial implementation phase begins. 
Up to tills point the planner has worked with a close and limited 
group. Now he is armed with the tools required to expand the 
team involved in the effort. 
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VII. R -^ruitment and Training 
oi leachers 



The recruitment and training of teachers is the final stage of the 
preparatory phases of program development. The teacher is the 
link between the prograrn and the learners. However cogent the 
instructional methodologies and however good the curriculum 
design and materials, it is in the way a program's teachers utilize 
these that the effectiveness of a learning experience is determined. 
It is thus quite true that the teacher is the mainstay of any 
educational undertaking, hi this chapter some of the considera- 
tions in the choice and training of teachers will be discussed. 

Factors in Teacher Recruitment 

Recruiting good teachers for any educational program can be a 
difficult process. Tliis is frequently true in the extreme in the case 
of adult functional education. Sometimes the available teachers 
are entirely unsuited to the job. In one experimental literacy ' 
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project in Tanzania, over half of those teaching in the literacy 
program were themselves illiterate. Only sheer frustration could 
have prompted the planners of that program to employ such an 
obviously inadequate staff. Adult functional education program 
planners are often faced with situations where the recruitment of 
any personnel is a major problem, not to mention the availability 
of persons with the desired competencies; where the subject is as 
delicate, controversial, and personal as limiting family size, the 
task is formidsble indeed. 

Perhaps the most obvious constraint in the recruitment of 
teachers is the budget. In the allocation of funds a certain sum is 
usually designated as teachers' pay, and the sum is usually small. 
Most adult education classes are held in the evenings and are not 
the teachers* major employment. Wages earned through teaching 
in these classes are marginal. For an individual . to consider 
employment in a program the financial incentive should be con- 
sidered sufficiently significant to warrant accepting extra work. 

Some adult programs have tried solving the problem by using 
teachers without pay. There are two general models of this 
approach: 

A. Volunteers: The use of volunteer teachers is common in 
literacy programs. Frank Laubach's "Each-One-Teach-One" 
method was based on volunteer teachers and still functions 
effectively in many places. 

Some countries have made attempts to conscript "volun- 
teers" by legislating that literate persons must instruct their 
illiterate countrymen or be subject to fines. "Volunteer" 
teachers are frequently unpredictable. Since they are not 
salaried they cannot be held accountable for poor attend- 
■ ance, slackness, or dropping out. It is hard to gather these 
teachers for training and even harder to supervise their work. 
Experience with this kind of "volunteer" teachers has been, 
almost universally, negative. 
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B. Teacliing "Forces": Several countries have formed military 
corps of teachers in which conscripted military personnel 
serve out their miHtary obligations as teachers. The best 
known of these is the Iranian Army of Knowledge, hi Israel 
there is a Teachers Unit of fully qualified girls who serve as 
teachers in both primary schools and literacy programs in 
lieu of obligatory military service. That these girls are 
graduates of teacher training institutions and are closely knit 
in a pseudomilitary unit facilitates the specialized training 
and the ongoing supervision of their worl.. The Iranian and 
the Israeli models have both claimed great success in solving 
the problem of teacher recruitment. 

Most planners will not be able to find volunteer teachers, nor 
will they have at their disposal fully formed teacher corps. They 
must find the funds, seek out personnel, and train them for their 
task. . 

Formal qualifications are important but not essential. It is 
reasonable to assume that a secondary school graduate is literate 
and has the basic skills necessary to become a teacher. The 
corollary of this is not, however, that a person who did not go to 
school beyond the primary level does not have the required basic 
skills and knowledge. Although the planner may not have the 
flexibility to choose instructor^ vvithout regard to formal qualifica- 
.t is wise to leave all doors open, especially at the outset of 
t J recruitment process. 

The recruitment process begins with the listing of the ideal 
criteria of teachers for the program. The qualities of this paragon 
of a teacher are carefully stated. This forms the basis for the next 
stage, during wliich priorities are determined. For example, 
assuming a planner wishes a teacher to be both formally qualified 
t or teaching and something of an expert in family life planning, at 
the priority-setting stage he will determine which of these two 
^ characteristics is.more important. 
ERIC 
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Tomes have been written about the characteristics of the ideal 
teacher. There is general agreement that two basic quahfications 
are the ability to teach and knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught exceeding that presented in the program. This presents a 
severe problem for the planner of an adult hteracy program in 
which family life planning is the core of the syllabus. The range of 
topics inckided in such a program is so broad that to demand of 
the teacher that he have prior knowledge in all aspects of the 
syllabus is a virtual impossibility. The teacher's willingness to learn 
the material as he instructs should be sufficient- It should be 
remembered that actually a teacher needs to be only one step 
ahead of his pupils in his familiarity with the materials In the case 
of adult functional literacy programs, specific subject matter 
knowledge is of less importance, as a rule, than an ability to 
master the methodology of instruction. The onus of presenting the 
material to the teacher can be assumed, to a large extent, by the 
materials themselves. - 

What makes a good teacher? An aptitude for teaching is not 
always gained in teacher training courses. Indeed, these have been 
known to certify people who are wholly unsuited for teaching. 
One speaks of a '^'teaching personality'' and the characteristics of a 
''good" teacher. These are usually taken to be patience, better- 
than-average verbal abilities, a pench<i:nt for theatricals, and a 'Move 
of the profession. Whatever one's conception of a teaching 
personality is, it is clear that one exists and that not everybody is 
capable of becoming a teacher. 

There is some argument as to whether teachers should be chosen 
from among the milieu in which they are eventually to work or 
from other areas. Some say that teachers drawn from the target 
population are more effective because they can communicate well 
with the participants and do not need to go through the often 
lengthy-and painful experience of gaining acceptance. Others argue 
the opposite: a person the participants know socially cannot teach 
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thein ulTcctively, luich siliiuiinn will, iiu doiiht. deiermine wiiich 
of ihcsc Lippmuches is iiiurc (fppropriute; the deciding luctor must 
be the uttitude of the liirgcl papululion, 

OhvioLisIy, the avuilahility of people Ibr teuehing will ulsu 
deterniine to u lurge extent who isehnsen, Desimhie quulit^ieulions 
und liie eoncept of the perleei teucher will very ortcn linve to he 
coiiipioniised witli. The pkmner will usiuilly find hiiiiself restrieted 
by u dearth of the ideul type he is seeking. 

Cundidutes HliuukI be interviewed beTore behig chosen, if 
possible. Hiring on the basis ol written credentialH has often led to 
mistaken decisions. Although an interview is sometimes dilTicLdt 
and tinie-consLiming. it will pay off in the long run, 

A teacher can be likened to the axle on which a wHecl turns. 
Defective axles cause wheels to turn with difficulty. In the end, it 
is the perlbrmance of the teachers that will determine to what 
degree the caretully prepared curricula and muterials are trans- 
mitted to the program participants. 



Primary-ichcol Taachers as Adult Instructors: Pros and Cons 

Many literacy programs use primary-school teachers for instruc- 
tors. The logic behind this is that primary-sehool teachers are 
professional instructors and usually have formal qualifications and 
experience. And the teachers usually welcome supplenientary 
income even if it is small. 

Primary-school teachers often make good adult teachers; how- 
ever, a good primary-school teacher is not automatically also a 
good adult instructor. Experience has shown that these teachers, 
who are anchored in primary education and often teach both 
types of studeiU in the sanie room, have a tendency to think of 
their adult students as being like the youngsters they teach during 
the day. In practice, the primary-school teacher who conducts 
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hinisclr in a ckissmpm uf Lidiiltsas if it were no tlitTcrcnt fruni the 
lliirtl or rinirth prudL' he Ikis tuuglit tlun morning can aiiisc 
consiLleruble liiirni. AduUs as u riile resent heing trcaled usif tliey 
were eliildreii and are hesitant tu attend literuey prognunH it' 1 hey 
think Ihey might he hLiiniMuted. if they find tliey are U'vuled this 
way tiiey are Mkely to drop out. 

As long as the indivitliial primary-sehool teacher is able to 
dilTerentiute between a f-lassrooni of children and the teaching 
rnethodologics lie iililizes with children untl a classroom oradidts 
with its own methodologies, he is an apt cundidute for leacliing 
adults. The primary teacher who is set In his ways Is a =jioor elioice. 
The planner or his teueher recruiter nuist pit k and choose and 
Kliould not decide that all primary-school teachers can or eannot 
become good adult teachers. 

Teanher Training Programs 

Following the recruitment of teachers it is necessary to provide 
Iheni with training. Typically in h'teraey progrums crash courses at 
which a series of long lectures are delivered frontally is the format 
of tile training. Following tliis short period of training, teachers 
are con.siderod ciualified ynd ready to begin teaching. The role of 
teacher training is busically considered as a framework within 
which prospective teachers arc taught about the target populution 
and the peculiarities of adult learning and familiarized with the 
Instructional techniques and muterials. In some cases u short 
period of observation and occasionally even the giving of a 
supervised trial lesson are Included in the training period. These, 
however, are the exception rather than the rule, us time is limited 
and faeilities for observation and the conduct of trial lessons are 
usually not available. 

It should be accepted as axiomatic that a person cannot be 
*'made" into a teacher merely by attending several days of 
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iruining. The ohjuctive of teacher riaining ertbrts is to acqiujint the 
prospective progrum instriietors witli the curriailum. nniierial.s. 
anti, to a degree, the target populution. In addition, a teaeher- 
I raiding coiir.se sliould eontribLite to the rormuiation of positive 
altitudes towards the ciTort, These cannot always be taken Ibr 
granted. Often teachers arrive at a training seniinar witli no 
particular attitudes towards the tusk they are undertaking. Too 
little attention is paid to tliis aspcet of the training effort. The 
lypieal approach is to see the sessions as a shnple form of 
voeationul training in which teachers are ttiught the trade, so to 
speak. 

Many of ilie assumptions regarding adult learning that were 
earlier applied to the design of the program itself are equully 
applicable to the design of teacher training. Teachers too are 
adults with learning problenis. Tlieir problems are similar in niany 
respects to those of the program participants. 

Teachers tend to teach in the way in which they themselves were 
taught. Beeause of this, it is valuable to use the same methods In 
training the teachers that they will be using In the field. This does 
not necessarily mean that the same materials must be used, but 
only that tlio methods und approach be the same. Whether or not 
the materials prepared for program participants are used for 
training teachers, the teachers should become thoroughly familiar 
with it. 

The planner's main probiem in organiziiig training programs Is 
that of time limitation. He usually lias no more than several weeks 
tor all the preprogram training. His plunning task thus beconies 
one of deciding what to include and what to exclude, which topics 
to emphasize and which to present in outline only. He should take 
into account several taetors; 

/. Rete/ifif>n of inateiial: In any educationul endeavor there 
is a point of diminishing returns, that point beyond \vhich 
little is retained and instruction is of marginal value. 
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Ovcrlouding a progmm or supcrKuturuiing it with too nuuh 
SLibjcct nKiltyr can ruaeh and pass the point of diminishing 
rLMurns. Time is shori and the .subject mutter to be covered 
extensive. The resulting tendency to try to cram iis nuich :'s 
possible in a relatively short time spun is Linderstandablc. The 
piunner should, however, recognize the point of diminishing 
returns and plan accordingly. It is better to iuive a small 
quuntity of material well understood than a lurge quantity 
quickly rorgotten. 

J. For/nat of sessions: Although they are cusic!' to orgunize, 
rrontui presentations before large groups are not usuully the 
most effective teuching fornuit. Small group discussions create 
cunuiraderie, allow questions to enierge that otherwise would 
be stifled, and enhance retention. Just as dialogue is impor- 
tant in the program itself, so is it significant in the training of 
teachers. It is possible to combine elements of frontal 
presentation with the formation of discussion groups. 

S Demonstrations: Seeing is believing, and doing, under- 
standing. Assuming that the inculcutipn of the instruetionai 
methodplogy is the point of teucher training, it is valuable to 
incorporate demonstrations of the methodology as part of the 
program. Although classes similar to those that will exist in 
tiie program itself are not always available for demonstration 
purposes, it is possibls to use substitutes. The most etTective 
substitute is the type in which the .trainees simulate a 
classroom situation, playing the role of studgnt and teacher 
alternately. Such role-playing is not frivnlous; it is a legitimate 
and most effective training tool. 

4, Trainee involvement: Throughout the training period it is 
advisable to involve trainees actively in their own training. 
Through workshops they can take part in the design of the 
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ciirriculum niui the propurution of mLUeriuls. TniiiU'cs instead 
ol invited lucturers can prepurL' presentations. Hxlcnsivu 
reading and tlie prepuration of papers is also etTective. 

J. Training in stcmes: One erTeetive model of teucher training 
utilizes the ullotted time in a series of stages. Follovving a 
brief initial session (kisting perhups several days) the trainees 
go to actual field situations for an udditionarperrod of time 
and then return for an analysis of their experieneus. 

So far only one aspect of tlie training of reachers has been 
discussed: the preprogram training sessions. A teacher's training is, 
however, a continuous process. Throughout his teaciiing career he 
is, in efl'eet, being truined. Experience Itself is a mode of training 
that should not be overlooked, hi-service training has been 
institutionalized in many countries, and toochers ure assembled 
periodically throughout their teaching careers to fortity and add 
to their initial training and to analyze their experiences. Short 
ses.sions of several days each, interspersed over a period of time 
and continuing throughout the duration of a program, arc a 
vuluable means of teacher training. If they gather teachers from 
dilferent areas they are also occasions for experience-sharing. The 
training of a teueher should be seen as an integral proce.s-s 
eneonipassing both the initial training stages and the in-service 
sessions. 



Supervision 

Tlie .supervision of teachers is a form of individualized training 
in which a supervisor or master teacher meets with u classroom 
teii' Iier from time to time and observes his work. Although he 
often acts as though he were a kind of policeman, the supervisor 
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shoLikl be csHcnliulIy a truinur of tetiwhcrN, His contribulion to u 
prugnim is as a putUigogical conlacl (or the fiekl icaeher, 

Optiirally supervisois shouid be appoinled in a ratio to 
ekissrooni instriietionul personnel such that the supervisory statTis 
able to spend a sulTiuient aniount of time with teachers. The 
luirried supervisor who visits a cUissroom only long enough to 
e^^aniine the class register and count heads is, LUilortunately. u 
common sight. One personnel possibility is to employ niembers of 
the CLnriculum development and materials production team as 
supervisors once they have completed their initiul task. Their 
lamitiarity witli the materials coupled with the practica! experi- 
ence gained by teachers in the field can be valuable In the analysis 
of classroom leaching. As in the program ilself and the teacher 
training sessions. dialogLie is the most effective means of instruc- 
tion. Discussing a teacher's work willi him rather than delivering 
prescriptions can foster lietter communication between superviHor 
and supervised. 

In this chapter only a few of the concerns rekiting to teachers 
have been discussed. Teacher training is essentially a program, 
within a prograiiu Surely the training of teachers is itself u ibrm of 
adult education. Therelare, the design and preparation of teacher 
training programs should not difter substantialiy from those of the 
larger program The same stages are involved, and the phmning of 
the truining aspects of a program shoidd be as carefully done as 
the planning and developniLMit of the entire prograni. 
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VIII. Program Administration 



111 the development of n program for fLinctionul literacy unci 
tumily lite pUinning the udoption of uii udministrative rraniework 
is u rundamentul und early planning pluise. In most educational 
undertakings this administrative framework is predetermined, but 
rn iulult functional education programs tir^ planner usuuliy has u 
lair amount of latitude to develop and incorporate an adminiKlra- 
tive structiue, 

Admhiistrution implies several things. On the one hand it is the 
fnimtnvork that uccompanies a program and facilitates its funC 
tioning by dealing with adnilnistrative matters, as opposed to 
pedagogical issues. Distributing materials and administering the 
payroll are samples of such administrative activities. On the other 
hand, administration in education is concerned with the determi- 
nation of learning frameworks. In primary and secondary school- 
ing, for e^xample, the framework is the school in its phyF.i'cal aspect 
stratified by classes in which pupils sit In rows. A one-room" 
nongraded school is an alternative udministratiye model. Similarly, 
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the slnilirkutinn of u -schocil by ckisse.s tictcniiiiu'ti by uul' or by 
tlie dcvL'Iupineiit oi' inclividuuli/AHi insiruci iunul pmprimis intt) 
which tlic cluss is hmkcn up rL'rk'ct udiniiiistiiit ive tk'cisioiis. In the 
prucctliny chupters the word "classmDiif " Ikis been usud many 
linics, ijnplying that ihc iiiodcl of udininistmtion is u t'mnlul 
cliissrooin ong similur to the Icuturc or Ibrniul cIuHsraoni IbrniLil 
comnion in formal LHliiiJutipn jnsliliitions. Tlic itMni, however, was 
used ruther loosely pending the discussion of administnit icsn in this 
ehupter. 

The concerii of tjiis ehupter is the second aspect of administra- 
tion the dctenninution of thu instnict iona! setting of a program. 

Admjnlitration in Literacy Programs 

The adniinislrativc frumeworks und models utilized by the 
typical literacy progmm Lire c|uite simple. CMasses are Ibrmed in 
available public space, usLially in the evenings, and are conducted 
frontally. Priniary-.schooj racililies ure often used since they are 
available durmg the evenings and are considered appropriate for 
any instruction. Prograni participants are divided into classe.s of 
varying size and tauglit in a frontal situation in which the teacher 
delivers a lesson. Where school classrooms are not available, other 
public tacilities such as churches, clubs, and community centers 
are used. 

On the surface, this apjsroach seems to be a conservative type of 
administrative model but one that is appropriate to a learning 
situation. In pructice, however, one can find many t^ults in it. Use 
of a building designed as a primary school for adult education 
usually means that adults must use small-scaled furniture in which 
they are uncomtbrtable. hi many countries, primary schools are 
not wired for electricity since they were planned for use only in 
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the duytimc, when siinhght is uvuihible, hi muny Ciises cIculriL-ity is 
nol uvuiUiblc nnywhurc in tliu urea. CDnsetiiieiuiy, ligluing in the 
cluKsroonis is poor, untl leurnurs have trouble seeing their mutcriuls. 
Tiiese physicui surroundings, uneonifortuble und unsuitable tor 
elTegtive edueatlon, iire often the enuse of dropout. Sitting on 
smiill-seuled furnituro iius tlie added disndvuntage of creating a 
feehng among participants that they are being treated like 
children, u feeling that is generally reseiitcd. 

Quite apart from the physical I'acilities, the use of u trontal 
learning situution in which learners sit In rows lacing a blaekboard 
while the teacher performs further inliibits learning. Considered 
outinoded in many progressive schools even at the elennMitary 
level, this form of classroom organization is certainly not 
conducive to a dia logical learning situation for adults. The entire 
focus of attention is towards the front of the classroom svhere u 
teacher and blackboard are usually the only "sights." In this 
formation no relationship exists among the learners themselves. 

Group size In the traditional format is often of no particular 
consequence. As many people as come are admitted into u class. 
The sole factor determining the size of the class is the number of 
seats available, hi programs in which seating is on the floor, the 
amount oF floor space is the determining factor. The fact that 
learning is more effective when eonducted in small groups is rarely 
taken into ueeount. Surely, also, real dialogue can occur only in a 
small group situation. 

Freire ha^ aptly labeled this form of education ''luanking 
education." The pupil is conceived of as an empty receptucle into 
vvhieh the teaciier pours his knowledge much the way money is 
deposited in a bank. The high attrition in literucy programs is at 
least partly traceable to the administrative features prevailing in 
the traditional programs. 
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Alternative Administrative Models 

Wily nuiHl adult education be wedded to a elassmom or public 
hull? Indeed, niany alternative places are uvailahlc (or iiistruelion. 
Soiiie posHibilities are: 

/. Unifies Of icarners: Some progruniH have etteetively used 
tlie homes of participunts m plaecH in whicli to hold sessions, 
A lew neighbors assemble in the home of one person, and the 
teaeliers instruct small groups in one oFthe available corners, 
Ofien a kitchen table serves as a place Ibr instruction. 
Sometimes known as "'home circles/' such a group is 
necessarily smalL The tacl that a [amiliar surrounding is used 
may serve to promote conridence in the participants. A 
literaey program eondiicted in Israel was lor some time based 
entirely on such 'Miome circles/' An added leature of this 
uiiproach is that classes can be eonvened at any time of day; 
they are not limited to those hours when elassrooms are 
available. Tliis method is particUlurly suited tor progranis for 
women who are not employed outside their homes or lields. 

Places oj work: A similar approach is to conduct classes at 
places of work. This is particularly suited to programs for 
men. Breaks during farming hoLns can be taken a Jvantage of, 
as can off hours in industry. Again, the physical surroundings 
are laniiliar, and the whole situation Is geared (or dialogue to 
take place. Some variations of this approach are to use 
storetronts and public meeting pluces sucii as bars, cafeterias, 
shopping centers, and marketphiees. 

Each of these settings, albeit difficult to organize and supervise, 
may be more eoiiducive tq adult learning than the iradilionul one, 
hi all of these niodels the size of the siiigle group sjiould be kept in 
the range of tour to eight persons. More than that is unwieldy and 
does not permit dialogue. Also, individualized uCtention is easier in 
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small Iciiiniiig gruups. One niiulfl :ityuo that ihc sliorUigL- o\' 
inslruef iniuil pcrsonnei necessitates eonvening kiige grtnips, I'lie 
couiilei'aigLiniciit, iunvever. is lluit it is better U) sacririee the 
ienyth of the iiistructlonal pericul thati its size: it is hetter lo 
organize several small groLips each with a shor! aiiioiint oT iinie 
alkiied u) it than one large group iakhigall the availahie iiine. I'lie 
tiecieasecl tinie spenl in session is more than compensateU ror by 
the time spent being more etTieieni and eoiuluelve to learning. 

An administrative approach that has been proposed by theaiithor 
on several occasions is one tiiat eiilails tlie setting iip of an adLilt 
learning center designecl to meet specil'ie needs ol' aLlult learners. 
The eenter is u building resendTling local dwelliiigs and contains a 
roam (or rooms) to be used tor instruction whieh is snuill. with 
seating either aroLind a table or on individuul chairs placed In a 
cirele: a supervised children's playroom, so that i^artieipating 
niothcrs can bring their preschool-age ehildren along and have 
theni watched during the instruetional sessional kitelien riU'nislied 
in a rashion siniilar to the one In a typical lionie, in which women 
can prepare (bod either as a tbrm of reinrorcenient of some of the 
iinitK in the eurricukuii or for their own purposes, which is a 
means of motivating tliem to attend: a larger room that can be 
utilized Ibr larger meetings, lectures, or recreationai activities; and 
possibly a workshop turnislied with various tools, in which men 
can make things either to reinforce some of the topics in the 
cuir';culuni or can use the tools for their own piirposes, which Is a 
means of niotivuting Uiem to attend. In a sense, it is a comniLmlty 
center for adults. It need not be an elaborate structure; simplicity 
can be its virtue. 

Tliere is much room for experimentation with administrative 
models. Clearly those utilized in traditional programs are not 
elTeetive and are in need of change. The few models sketched 
above are only examples of the types of administrative structures 
that are speeiflcally designed for use by adults. While they may be 
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iiioro clilTicull lo urpunizc nml atl rninistw'r tliim irailititiiKil models, 
they Lire ulso mare Mkcly to provide productive learning envlrun- 
nients and liuis prove Id he less expensive anil more etTieierK in 
tlie iang run. 

II is incurnbenl upon the program planner to plan for I he 
adminislralive aKpecls of a progruin in the course 0! developing a 
progruni. Tliere Is u distinet relutionship between this type of 
udministrutlve operation and the pedagogieai aspeet of a progruni: 
Indeed, the two spheres are Interdependent and Hliould be planned 
for slnuiltaneously. 
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IX. Evaluation for 

Family Life Planning 
Education Projects 



Evuluution is one of the least developed uspeets of education; in 
muny quarters there is a luek of understanding about its basic 
runctions. All too ortcn educators consider evaluation to be a 
iiieans of grading their own work and seek to undermine it. This 
lack of perspective about the purposes of evaluation is paralleled 
by an extreme poverty of evaluative tools. Evaluators often 
approach their tasks without having an adequate notion of how 
they should proceed. Nonetheless, it is increasingly evident that 
evaluation Is an Integral part of the educational enterprise, and 
educators are more and more aware of its potential benefits. One 
consequence of this attitude is the intensified efforts to perfect 
evaluative tools. In this chapter some of the problems of 
evaluation will be discussed, and some possible approaches to the 
evuluation of adult functional education for family life planning 
described. 
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livuluatioii serves t%vo tliHtinet purposes. First, tliroiigli the 
evaluation of an educaliona! prognim one eun tell whether it lias 
attahied its objeetives, or to whut extent it lius been sueeessfiil. In 
projects of functionul edueution for family life pkuinlng. whieh are 
a new approaeli in edLicution, this fiinetioii is of purUciilar 
importanee. Tliere are many questions in need of Lmswers: Do 
sueh programs aetuidly contribiite to an uitinuite rediietion of 
fertility rates? Do they eneourage more people to visit family 
planning clinies? Are siieh programs a more effet'tive means for 
leaehing reading and writing? For the disseminalion of altiliides 
und infornuition relating to family planning than other media {e.g.. 
mass communieations, eommuniiy development, programs spon- 
sored by clinics, or adidt literucy programs with no special family 
planning content)? What aspect of the programs can success be 
attributed to? What aspects of the programs did not succeed in 
attaining their objectives? Which instructional methods proved 
more successful? Why? All these questions and many otliers can be 
answered through an appropriate evaluation, 

The second fimction of evaluation is to serve as a feeclbaek 
mechanism for the program planner, Althougli In theory the 
design of the various compoiienls of a program are well suited for 
the purposes for which tliey are intended, svhether they really are 
or not can only be ascertained on the basis of feedback from the 
actual functioning of a program, Adequate feedback is necessary 
at all times so that the planner can have an indication of the 
efficacy of the design. If revisions are needed, they can be made 
while the program is still in operutlon. 

Although evaluation serves these two seemingly dilTereni 
purposes, two evaluation studies ai%* not needed. Insteuil, one 
study can be constiHicted and designed to accommodate both 
purposes. The dilTcrent functions are served by different utiliza- 
tions of the data resulting front the cvuluntion rather than by the . 
'^'^sign of the evaluation. One condition, however, must be met if u 
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Study is to iipply to both ruiictions: evakiatioii nuist be instituted 
Lit the inception of a progmm and be ongoing. Otherwise tlie 
inrorniation needed for revision will not be Ibrtlicoming at u stage 
when It cun be used. 

In many cases evaluution stildies urc not started until the 
program is over. Experience has shown tiuit this procedure has 
serious drawbacks. Quite apart from the fact that ongoing 
feedback cannot be obtained from an after-the-fact study, such an 
evaluation is hampered by not having adequLite information as to 
the status and characteristics of the target popuhition prior to the 
prograni. Consequently, it would be extremely difficidt to 
compare the achievements of program participants svith the 
attitudes and kiiowledge they luid before enrolliiig. Other aspects 
of evaluation might also suffer. If, for example,. one wishes to 
include a cost-benefit analysis in the evaluation, lack of accurate 
data on eiirollnient and attendance could bias the results eojisider- 
ably. Tiie following illustration points out some of the benei'lls of 
an ongoing evaluation as opposed to a post factum one: 

Two countries initiated adult funetional literucy for family 
life planning programs, Coimtry A decided to incorporate an 
evaluation Into the program from its beginning while Country 
B set uside funds for an evaluation of the program upon its 
lermination. Both countries were primarily interested in 
finding out what the effects of the programs were on family 
planning and what the cost per student was. The cost per 
student was particularly important because the ultimate fate 
of the progranis would be determined largely on the basis of 
COS Is, 

Country A began its program with an enrollment of 1.000 
purtieipuiUH. After the first niohlli the prdgram planners 
received' a warning signal in the form ,of infornuitlon 
indicating that 200 participants hud virtually dropped out and 
Q were al tending cluHses sporadically if ut^ all. On close 
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cxuniinution oF thu inroinuition coming out of the classes it 
was determined that the piirt icipunts were friistnited by the 
rapidity of tlic puce of the reading Instruction. The teachers 
were immediutely informed that they must slow up the 
instructional process. Dropout ceased. At the fifth month of 
the program, after an intensified unit on family planniiiu and 
the role of the family planning clinic, enrollment suddenly 
dropped siiurply. Four hundred participants stopped attend- 
ing classes. It was found, however, that 360 (90 per cent) of 
them had visited the clinle and had adoptetl various contra- 
ceptives upon advice of tlie doctors there, A rending 
exuminutioii was administered to the dropouts at the clinic 
and it was found that all of the former program attendees 
were able to read a text geared to u fifth-grade reading level. 
At the end of the program, one month later, 90 per cent of 
the remaining participants were able to pass a siniiiar 
examination, and 80 per cent visited the clinic. The program 
pluiiners eonclutletl that tlie program had attained its object- 
ives for 85 per cent of the original enrollees. People both 
visited the clinic and were able to read at a fiftii-grade level. 
The dropout at the end of the fiftli montir was attributed to 
an early successful completion rather than to u program 
failure. When coating the program it was found that it cost 
S50 for each person who attained a fifth-grade reading ability 
and visited the clinic, When these results were presented to 
the Minister of Educntion, he was impressed and re-funded 
the prograni for another year on u greatly expanded scale. 

Country B also began its prograni with an enrollment of 
1,000, The evaluution study was launched at the end of the 
sixth monill, when the pi^ogruin Wtis cdintsleied. it wus found 
that of the original 1,000 partieipunts only 100 had stayed in 
the proBrum until the end. Eighty-five of these people had 
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visited tliu locui t'uniily j3lunning clinic, and 90 of tliem luid 
pUHsgd an cxuiilinution geared lo u rirtli-gnide reading leveL 
Soiiie of tlie initial participants were souglit out and 
qucKtioned about why they had ^jft the elasseH. Most reported 
that they found the classes too ditTicLdt, the puce of 
instriiction too rapid, and the material uninteresthig. None of 
those interviewed uttended the cnnic, and many did not even 
knosv that it eKisted. They had left the progruni before the 
unit on the clinic and family planning had been reached. The 
program planner wuh eiiagrinod to discover that each partici- 
pant svlio had completed the program and attended tiie clinic 
luid cost the program S500. When a request was forwarded to 
tlie Minister of Education to continue the program for an 
udditionul year it vvuh angrily rejected. 

Obviously Country B coidd have avoided many of its problems 
hud it in.stituted evaluation procedures from the beginning. The 
program planner would have received an indication that all was 
not well and would have been able to alter the curriculum. By 
keeping tubs on all participants he might have found tiiat some of 
the dropouts did succeed in learning about the clinics and had, in 
facl, visited them. The cost-benefit analysis may luivu been less 
biased. While this example is perhaps somewhat exaggcruted, it 
points out tlie benefits of starting evaluation procedures curly. 
Two conclusions can be drawn* first, evaluation must be designed 
and undertaken rrom the Jje^lmjing of a program; second, 
evuluution is an ongoing effort that should closely follow the 
course of a progriim. 



Stagos and Procidurts in i valuation 

The specific forms and procedures of evaluation nuiy difl^er 
widely, There are, however, u number of stages through which 
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most evukuition studios must puss uiid vvhicli are recognized as 
being standurd procedure. 

The first such stuge is ot'ten called the "benchmark" stage. It 
takes place bcFore nuiterlal and cuniculum design begins and is 
aimed at gatlicring information on potential program participants 
in order to determine some of their relevant ciiaractcristics. In 
Chapter III this aspect of evaluation is discussed in detail. Here it 
need only be stressed that the benchmark, or preprogram, survey 
serves an important evaluative function by providing a relerenee 
point aglnsl which the results of a program can be conipured. For 
example, if it is found that graduates of a particular program are 
able to describe the functions of a family planning clinic with a 
tair amount of detail, it cannot be known if this is a result of the 
program unless it is known from the benchmark survey that the 
participants liad previously been ignorant of the existence or 
purpose of the clinics. Material collected during the benchmark 
survey would, therefore, serve as the basis for all subsequent stages 
in evaluation. 

The second stage in evaluation Is the determination of study 
groups. This occurs after a program has been launched and the 
participants enrolled. In each case the participants are an 
experimental group. However, since one is interested in how the 
program participants fare in compurlson with other people it is 
necessary to establish control groups. The concept of a ^'control 
group'* is that the group, which will eventually be compared with 
. the experimental group, is chosen on the basis of having some of 
the ehuracteristics of the experimental group, but only the type of 
characteristic that can be observed independently in relation to 
the program. In this way the evaluation reflects more accurately 
and specifically the effoets of t ho program and not any other 
churacteristic tluit is not inherent in the experiniental progra 
The simplest type of control group is made up of people who 
^ arc not participating in the program. Choosing such a group may 
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not be us simple us it sounds. For inHtancu, if u group of 
iionpiirticipiints is clioHeii froni the mimu villages as tlie piirtici- 
pants, it is most Mkely that tlicy will not funetion as an acciimte 
control because the program will have some crfget on the 
nonparticipants through discu.ssions with participants, hi one 
project of runctional education for ramily lite plunning the eontrol 
classes had to close dowji when the participunts learned of the 
interest , being gcjicrated in the experimental classes. Therefore; 
people hIiouUI be chosen who will have no contucl with program 
pui'tici pants. 

In some programs several control groups might be chosen. One 
would consist of people who do not participate in any program 
and have no access to uny means of mass communicutions. A 
second miglit consist of people who participate in a regular 
literacy program that does not have a partieular lamiiy planning 
content. A third group might consist of people who have access to 
radios and listen to broaclcusts on tamiiy planning. It seems, 
indeed, that the larger the number of control groups, the more 
accurate the assessment of the effects of the program will be, 

It is also clear that the various groups-experimental and 
control-need to be matched. Matching in this respect means 
ensuring that the basic characteristics of each of the groups and 
their participants are similar. Groups can, tor example, be mutehud 
for age and sex or for occupation and economic status. As a rule 
tlic more perfect the mutch between the groups, the more accurate 
the results^ will be. Since the evaluation is to be ongoing, it is 
necessary to choose the cohtrol groups at the same time us the 
experimental group and to follow the development of the controls 
as closely as that of the participants in the experimental group. 

Ongoing program evaluation takes piacc on various levels. For 
convenience we shall refer here to "minimur' and "maximar' 
evaluation. At a niininnil level, inforrnution pertaining to atten- 
o dance Is gathered throughout a prograni's operation. It is 
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cxtrcinuly ini|iDi lant to know what the degree of pui tieiput ion is 
und whui the euLises pf uny uttrition ure. For exuiiiplo, if upon 
completion ol u progruiti il is lound that all ot the graduates had 
uttendcd lumily planning chnics one might be led to ih^aw an 
overly opthnistic conclusion t!uit tlie prograni h[id bcLMi 100 per 
cent SLiceessfLiL This concUision svould certainly be dampened by 
the intbrniution that the program had sidTcred an SO per cent 
dropout rate and only 20 out of every 100 participants IukL in 
lact. attended a taniily planniny clinic. Simihn'Iy, it is niosi 
instructive to discover any changes in taniily plarming behavior 
among the menibers ol the control groups, If it is found that in a 
purticuku' region as many niembers of the control groups us of the 
experimental group visited clinics, it would certainly be difficult 
to explain the visits on the basiH of tlie experimental progrum. 

One would trien search for other fuetors tliut led to the clinic 
visits. One essential aid to meaningful evaluation is accurate 
attendance files. To help ensure authenticity of these figures, 
teachers nuist imderstund the reasons for evaluation and the 
Importance of precise record-keeping* Further, they should be 
assiued that low attendunce will not in any way compromise their 
incomes. Spot checking of files might also be a way to Increase 
Liccuracy. Teachers could also be used to conduct interviews of the 
control groups. 

A maximal ongoing evaluation includes" Jperiodlc tests and 
interviews, the object of which is to determine the status of 
achievements at each phase of the program. Any changes in 
knowledge, uttitudes, and pruetices can be monitored in this 
lashion* Of course, parallel interviews and tests must be conducted 
among the controls. The pertormance of the teachers ctin be 
nionitored, and their purtieular effect upon uchievcment ascer- 
tained. Clinic stafr can be called upon for information on visits of 
participants in the experimental program or of the controls. The 
reasons leading to the visits can then be unulyzed to determine to 
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wilut cxiunt tlicy were Ciiiised by the progrum or \vere the results 
of other fiictors, Similurly, the adoption of eontrueeptives by 
individuals can be monitored and assessed in relation to the 
contributing raetors. Part of the muximal piun consists of a careful 
iind detuiied evaiuutioii of the various units of the curriculiun and 
the instri'ictionul methodologies employed. 

Finally, alter u period of time has elupsed, a retention survey 
can 4dso be included in the study. This would loeus on the extent 
to which material taught in the program has been retained and the 
degree to which former participants utilize the variou.s skills and 
knowledge gained in the program. At the sume time it would be 
possible to examine to what extent the program uctLially alTected 
the reduction of fertility rates. A sufficient period of time must, 
of course, be allowed to elapse before these can meaningfully be 
examined. 

Interviewing is the most common method for such investiga- 
tions. For interviews with the various people' to be comparable, a 
single questionnaire must be designed that allows for as many 
■answers as possible to the same questions. Therefore, the design of 
the questionnaire assumes a major signifiuunco in the evaluution 
process. Coupled with the questionnaire is the act of interviewing. 
It is not "sufficient to sit with a person and run down a list of 
questions. In many cases questions need to be explained or 
answers need to be drawn out, There must bo a certain rapport 
between the interviewer and the interviewee if the answers are to 
be accLU-ate, It is necessary to choose interviewer.s with great care 
and to train them carefully in the art of interviewing. While it is 
certainly preferable to utilize the same interviewers for all phases 
of tiie study, this is not always possible. When different groups of 
interviewers are used, each group must be chosen and trained 
appropriately. 

The information gathered through the various interviews must 
^t> analyzed if it is to be useful. The answers to the questionnaires 
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must bu collated unci t.ii^'n corrcluted in order to ucL'ount ror all 
possible contingcnciL-s. It is clcur that muny people nueci to be 
involved in the process of evuluution: field workers (the inter- 
viewers), questionnaire vvriters, and imulysls. 

Another factor inflLiencing analysis results is the size of tiie 
population studied, Obviously, themore people questioned the 
more iiccuratc the results svlll be. Unfortujiately. it is not always 
possible to include all program participants in an evuluation study 
because the costs would be too high. In most studies there is u 
need to resort to u procedure known as sampling. A sample ol' tlie 
entire population that most eiosely approximates the eharacter- 
istics of tile entire group is ehosen for purposes of the study. A'^ 
sample can be ehosen in two ways depending on the size of the 
group. The first is to decide on a certain percentage, usually 10 per 
cent, of the entire group. If a group is small such a procedure is 
not advisable because too many items might be excluded. On the 
other hand, if a group is large a 10 per cent sample migiit be too 
much. Tile second procedLn-e takes this into account and provides 
for choosing the certain size of group that is adequate for study 
purposes. This size needs to be established for each case 
hidlvidualiy and depends on the characteristics of the group. 
Sample sizes ranging between 200 and 400 arc most common. 

Choosing a sample is not only a question of getting the correct 
numbers of people but also of selecting the group in such a way 
that all subgroups are adequately represented. For example, if a 
certain program has 2,000 participants ranging in uge from 1« to 
60 divided equally by sex, a sample of 250 women all between the 
ages of IS and 20 would not be representative even though it is of 
the right size. In the example given, proportionate representation 
should be provided tor both sex and age distribution. Similarly, 
other factors should be taken into account, such as maritui status, 
prior educational experience, family size, occupution, economic 
^ status, and exposure to muss mediu. 
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The foregoing pages huve outlined sevcrai leutures of evaluution 
thiit are reconimendcd lor all Htiidies, Since dinerent stiidies may 
mtk to research ditTerent aspects ol' progranis and would therefore 
have diflerent situations to study, a Lmilbrm tool of evaluaiion 
cannot be reconimendcd. The exact structure of cjueHtionnaires. 
study groups, stages, and anulyHis planH nuiHt be constructed for 
each case individually. Whether or not a particular progrum 
intcndK to incorporate evaluation into the master plan, it Is 
strongly recommended that all programs institiite benchmark data 
collection so that information will be available to researcherH if it 
is decided to embark upon an evaluation study after a program is 
in progress. Furthermore, it is strongly recommended that all 
programs seriously consider the incorporation of evaluation into 
the early planning stages so that this most important aspect of an 
educational endeavor is given udequute covcruye. Evaluation is a 
means toward the development of better educational programs, 
and programs that include it will reap benents in future efforts. 
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